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TELEVISION ON TRIAL 





OT since the Teapot Dome investigation some thirty 

years ago (and before television) has the nation been 

so rocked by a major scandal as the current season’s series 

of exposes of the television industry. Even the sensational 
disclosures concerning the five percenters, vicuna coats and 

deep freezes palls in significance compared with the “infam- 

| ous” rigging of the public’s favorite form of tv entertain- 
ment—the quiz shows. A half-dozen Congressional committees 

have, during the course of the past several years, found tele- 

vision a politically “safe” subject for investigation, but hardly 


| producing much headline copy. But never, in their committee 
counsels’ wildest dreams, did they expect to uncover anything 
; of such magnitude, so capable of stirring public indignation, 


as the sordid story of the “fixing” of quiz show contestants. 


Striking while the iron is hot, government investigators 
have moved in other directions, uncovering evidence of “cor- 
rupt practices” in the nation’s music industry particularly 
the bribing of disc jockeys with “payola” to play certain 
records. On another front, the Federal Trade Commission is 
instituting a “crackdown” on broadcast advertising. The 
“nayola” issue has already resulted in the firing of some 
disc jockeys, and wholesale requirements by networks and 
stations that their employees sign sworn affidavits that they 
have not accepted emoluments of any kind. Almost all quiz 
shows have disappeared from the air, while most major 
network programs attempt to make perfectly clear to their 
audiences whatever production “aids” may be used on the 
show. “CANNED” laughter and applause have been banned, 
and performers are debating the propriety of the use of 
“idiot” sheets and teleprompters without public identification 
of their use. 


The reason is clear. The broadcasting industry feels it 
faces a graver threat from federal legislation than ever be- 
fore in its history. There is strong pressure building up for 
more stringent controls over television programming, and the 
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recent strengthening of the NAB Code is perhaps too late 
to offset this pressure. A recent Gallup poll indicates the 
seriousness of the problem with 66% of the public feeling 
that more control is necessary. Interestingly enough, how- 
ever, only 13% of the public seems to think that increased 
program control should originate with the federal government, 
while 42% favor stronger policing by the tv networks them- 
selves. 


At least as far as the quiz shows are concerned, the prob- 
lem of control rests squarely with the networks, rather than 
the broadcasting industry as a whole. While stronger con- 
trols may be indicated, there is a more immediate need—for 
the networks to publicize the control measures they have 
always exercised over program content. The network con- 
tinuity acceptance department is a little known operation: 
publicizing its function might well swing the tide of public 
opinion even more effectively than wholesale firing of net- 
work executives and employees or dropping of entire lineups 
of programs. 


With this thought in mind, the lead article selected for this 
issue of the JOURNAL is one which illustrates the care and 
attention given by the network “censor” to one element of 
program “convent.” 
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MENTAL ILLNESS ON TELEVISION: 
A STUDY OF CENSORSHIP 


By George Gerbner 


This study was part of a 
larger project directed by C. E. 
Osgood and J. C. Nunally of the 
University of Illinois, conducted 
under a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. It 
is especially interesting, not only 
because of the current contro- 
versy over television program 
control, but for the light it 
throws on the operation of the 
network departments charged 


with the censorship function. 

George Gerbner received his 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Southern California in 1955. 
His dissertation was entitled 
“Toward a Theory of Commu- 
nication.” He is currently asso- 
ciate professor in the Institute 
of Communications Research, 
College of Journalism and Com- 
munications, University of Illi- 
nois. 





OMEWHERE along every production line stands a “gate- 

keeper” to see that products meet specifications. In cul- 
tural industry this “gatekeeper” is usually appointed by the 
industry itself as a matter of self-protection against “outside” 
or “political” control. He bears such titles as Code Adminis- 
trator, Review Board Chairman, Continuity Acceptance Di- 
rector or Network Editor. Only one office door (at a movie 
studio) bore the straightforward title: CENSOR. 


In this article the term censorship is used to designate the 
functions of a “gatekeeper” appointed to screen mass media 
output through a sieve of public relations, moral, political, 
marketing, and other specifications. The purpose is to illus- 
trate some aspects of the dynamics of network censorship in 
one area of national concern: the treatment of mental illness 
and the mental health professions on television. 


Network censorship and mental illness 


Every program and commercial to be broadcast over a net- 
work goes through the office of the network “censor.” Each 
network has its own codebook of standard practice which pro- 
vides the broad context of censorship operation. Although ad- 
ministrative arrangements differ, censorship policies are sim- 
ilar among the networks. In the course of protecting the in- 
terests of industry network censorship does, of course, reflect 
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moral, political, scientific and other considerations and may 
also express personal conviction or concern. “We’re holding 
the line,” one “censor” reported. “The airways would be 
drenched with blood and gore if we didn’t.” Another com- 
plained that “Some producers are out for newspaper headlines, 
but controversy and sensational publicity hurt the network. 
We're here to protect it.” “We are the conscience of the indus- 
try,” commented a third network “censor,” and added: “Con- 
science in our case means a nose for trouble.” 


Mental illness was found to be an area of “trouble” for 
network “censors.” All network codes caution against the ex- 
ploitation of mental (or physical) affliction for shock or comic 
effects. Previous studies have traced the development of the 
portrayal of mental illness into a “sensitive area” of public 
and censorial concern. This study reports the findings of an 
inquiry into the effects of this concern upon censorship per- 
formance and upon the images of mental illness and mental 
health professionals available to the public via television. 


The study was based on the film clearance file at one net- 
work, and on other evidence of network censorship (including 
interviews) at the three major networks. The network film 
clearance file contains a record of every film program screened 
for telecasting over the network and its owned-and-operated 
stations. This record, going back to 1948, includes brief syn- 
opses of TV films, documentary films, and feature films, and it 
notes deletions, restrictions to “adult” viewing hours, rejec- 
tions, or approvals for “family viewing.” 


This clearance file of over 6,000 cards was searched for 
relevant material. Every card making reference to mental 
illness themes or terms either in the synopsis or in the “cen- 
sor’s” comments or deletions was copied on McBee Keysort 
cards, coded, and sorted for analysis. 


The search revealed no relevant films cleared through cen- 
sorship before 1951, and only five relevant films between 1951 
and 1953, four of which were documentaries. The mental ill- 
ness “boom” started in 1954. 


Table I traces the rise (and fall) of the frequency of ref- 
erences to mental illness themes, portrayals, and terms noted 
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in the network film clearance file. It shows that the first ad- 
vance ripple in 1954 was still dominated by documentary pro- 
ductions; this was the time of the “introspectaculars,” as 
Variety termed them. They were soon swallowed up in a wave 
of feature films released for television and containing mental 
illness themes and terms spotted by increasingly sensitive 
“censors.” Over the crest of this wave came in 1957 the swell 
of TV films apparently reflecting, among other things, the new 
“adult” or “psychological” programming concept in television 
drama. Relevant films dropped in 1958, with TV drama still 
increasing its share of the total. 


TABLE | 


Films Containing Mental Iliness Themes, Portrayals, or References 
As Noted in Network Film Clearance File 


1951-53 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1951-58 


Total relevant films 5 27 39 124 170 73 438 
Percent of total: 

Documentary films 80% 55% 5% 2% 1% 1% 6% 
Feature films me. & Ge. &.8...& 
TV films re S. @6 56 69 46 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 











Network censors rarely tabulate the contents of their own 
files. Their impressions of trends and of the application of 
their own standards are largely intuitive. “I have a mystic 
belief that censorship problems come in bunches,” said the 
network “censor” when told of findings of a trend of mental 
illness material in the clearance file. “You see one extreme 
cleavage shot, you can be sure there will be two other Grand 
Canyons yawning at you very shortly; one ‘hell’ on the net- 
work seems to breed into five before the month is out. So, 
chances are that your marked increase is the result of purest 
coincidence plus the fact that more films were cleared in the 
first place.” 


Further analysis of the data, and the findings of concur- 
rent studies shed some light on these informal hypotheses. 
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Trend studies in other media showed similar peaks of attention 
devoted to psychological and mental illness themes in popular 
magazines, motion pictures, and press coverage, with frequen- 
cies declining after 1957. No more likely than the “purest co- 
incidence” theory is the possibility that the total number of 
films screened by censorship could account for the trends in 
the frequency of relevant films. Block purchases and screen- 
ings of old movies might have boosted the 1956 clearance fig- 
ures but would not have produced similar trends in filmed pro- 
grams for television. Yet the frequency of relevant TV films 
climbed from two in 1954 to 16, 39, and 96 in the three succes- 
sive years. It dropped to 50 in 1958. 


What does appear probable, however, is that actual changes 
in content, increasing censorial awareness of mental illness as 
a sensitive area, and consequently changing rates and forms 
of censorship applied to relevant films, all contributed to the 
trends found in the analysis of the clearance file. 


Increasing Awareness 


Increasing recognition of mental illness as a censorship 
“problem” appears to have contributed heavily to the frequency 
of relevant films. The effects of such recognition can be traced 
by comparing the number of films in which the mental illness 
theme was an integral part of the plot (as noted in the syn- 
opses) with those in which the relevant element was a minor 
or incidental reference not in the synopses but noted by the 
“censor.” 


Table II presents such a comparison. It shows that as the 
number of relevant films increased, the incidence of mental 
illness references spotted by the censor climbed more rapidly 
than did the incidence of mental illness themes mentioned in 
the synopses. With an overall decline of relevant films in 1958, 
major themes again predominated probably because of changes 
in the nature of the materials, as will be discussed below. 


Discussions with network “censors” and the examination of 
some interoffice correspondence supported these evidences of 
rising censorial concern. “Censors” deplored the indiscrim- 
inate use of such terms as crazy, idiot, moron, and the frequent 
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TABLE Il 


Mental Illness Theme or Reference Noted in Synopses vs. Spotted 
By “Censor” But Not in Synopses 


1951-53 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1951-58 
Notedinsynopses 5 19 22 £81 57 44 178 








Spotted by censors 
but not in synopses 0 8 17 93 113 29 260 
Totals 5 27 39 124 170 73 438 





dramatic association of mental illness, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists with comic, violent, or eerie situations. These concerns 
arose partly out of personal involvement and conviction and 
partly under the pressure of viewer complaints and of pro- 
fessional and organizational activities in the mental health 
field. A 1957 memorandum, found in the files of a network 
other than the one whose clearance records were studied, 
expressed sentiments (or rationalizations) voiced by most 
“censors” : 


By comparison I think we, collectively, spend more time 
in the interests of MENTAL HEALTH than of any other 
group or organization of its kind. This may be the result 
of any one of a number or combination of reasons: (a) 
many officers of the Mental Health Association are those 
employed in the entertainment profession; (b) the media 
in itself and our ability to come into intimate contact with 
all members of a family and all classes of society; (c) our 
conscious moral responsibility to the viewing public; (d) 
our lawful responsibility to the various Federal Agen- 
cies (and consequently to local agencies and their off- 
spring) ; (e) our own personal reaction to the great hu- 
man tragedy. 


Changing rate of censorship 


If it is true that during the current decade mental illness 
became an increasingly sensitive area in network censorship, 
films portraying mental illness during that period would be 
subjected to heavier censorship than other films. Such, indeed, 
appears to have been the case. If, from all relevant films those 
that contain mental illness as a significant story element (as 
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noted in the synopses) are selected, thus eliminating those 
picked largely on the basis of censorship action in the first 
place, a conservative estimate of the level of censorship as 
applied to films portraying mental illness can be obtained. It 
was found that almost two out of seven such films (27 per 
cent) were either cut or rejected from 1951 to 1958. Compar- 
ing that with the network “censor’s” own tabulation of all TV 
and feature films censored through 1954 (the last date for 
which such figures were available) less than two out of ten 
(18 per cent) of all films were cut or rejected. 


When mental illness themes and references spotted by “‘cen- 
sors,” are combined for the entire period studied more than 
half of all relevant films (58 per cent) suffered one or more 
deletions, and three per cent were rejected entirely. Only 22 
per cent of all relevant films were approved for family viewing 
without any cuts; the rest were restricted to “adult” viewing 
hours. 


Table III shows trends in types of clearance for the years 
of significant activity. As mental illness themes and refer- 
ences increased in number, the proportion of relevant films 
subjected to censorship increased. A decline in frequency in 
1958 did not bring about slackening of censorial scrutiny; the 
percentage of uncut and unrestricted films further declined. 


The shifts in rate and type of censorship over time reflected 
changes in the material itself, as well as the application of 
developing standards of censorship. These changes can be ax- 
amined by observing the different types of films separately as 
shown (with the exception of documentaries) on Table ITI. 


Censorship by type of film 


Documentaries accounted for only two cuts and two rejec- 
tions during the entire period. It is interesting to note that the 
two documentaries rejected outright for national telecast at 
the beginning of the era of rising sensitivity were both non- 
commercial educational ventures circulated by the National 
Association for Mental Health and the Mental Health Film 
Board. Queried about the rejections, the “censor” had this to 
say: ae 


- 





a 


temper ermine ev 


verso eae 
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You must remember that when one clears a film one 
does so with a specific time, day, audience and total pro- 
gram schedule in mind. Even though it would seem to 
bear the imprimatur of the NAMH I very much doubt if 
I would approve Mental Hospital for indiscriminate view- 
ing without adequate explanation from an articulate ex- 
pert... I cannot see that the cause of the NAMH is ad- 
vanced, or public understanding broadened by showing 
closeups of patients receiving shock treatments. Indeed, 
I should rather imagine it would have the opposite effect. 
Man to Man. . . here again, it seems to me in dubious 
taste to show mentally disturbed patients in as many 
scenes as were apparently included in this epic. I’d be 
very interested in what officials of the NAMH have to say 
on this count. What sort of film would I approve of on 
the subject of mental health? Something like was done 
on Hemo the Magnificent, or something like the excellent 
films produced by the American Cancer Society. . . in 
which the audio was very strong, very forceful, even 
brutal, but in which the video was either abstract or 
representational. 


Feature films were generally subject to more cuts and re- 
strictions than were films produced directly for television. The 
higher overall censorship rate of old movies can be attributed 
to the absence of reference to mental illness in the Hollywood 
Production Code, to the difference in markets between the 
media, and to the different standards of acceptability at the 
time the movies were produced. “Times have changed,” re- 
marked the “censor.” “A brand new film in 1933 might be 
quite innocent, but that same film in 1958 is socially malo- 
dorous.” 


A special tabulation of feature films by date of original re- 
lease bore him out. Every relevant film produced before 1938 
was either rejected or cut upon screening for television. The 
proportion of cuts and rejections decreased with the recency 
of the film’s original release. “Now,” said the “censor,” “we are 
dealing with much later second-hand models including the more 
realistic European post-war productions.” This change in the 
nature of feature film material passing through the censorship 
gate shows up in the increased percentage of “adult” classifi- 
cations in 1958. 
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TABLE Ill 


Types of Film Clearance Action as Percentage of Films in Which 
Network “Censor” Noted Reference to Mental liness, 11954-58 





1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1954-58 
%o %o To To Yo To 





Per cent of all relevant 
films 
cut* 21 


restricted to 
adult viewing* 19 


rejected 11 
approved for family 


without cuts 64 
Per cent of feature films 


cut 40 
restricted to 


adult viewing 40 
rejected 10 


approved for family 
without cuts 20 


Per cent of TV films 
cut 50 


restricted to 
adult viewing 50 


rejected 
approved for family 


without cuts 50 56 28 24 16 23 


*Films may be both cut and restricted. Therefore, percentages do not 
necessarily add up to 100. 
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TV films were less likely to be censored on “mental illness” 
grounds than were feature movies, but the rate was rising. 
The steady increase in the total proportion of TV films censored 
indicates that censorial vigilance has not been relaxed; and the 
shift from deletions to “adult” restrictions marks the change 
in the nature of TV programming likely to involve portrayals 
of mental illness. As one “censor” pointed out: 


In 1953 we had two Westerns; today we are lousy with 
Westerns plus other features of the so-called “adult” 


variety. Now, you are going to have more censorship 
problems with sophisticated fare like Wagon Train than 
you ever had with innocent old Hoppie. Alfred Hitch- 
cock will give you more borderline situations to be han- 
dled with care than will the old Schlitz Playhouse. 


A check on the content indicated that the proportion of TV 
films portraying mental illness as significant plot element was 
rising, and that these major themes, accounting for most of 
the restrictions, were most likely to occur in general TV drama 
and mystery, while verbal deletions were most frequently made 
in comedy. The words most often deleted from all types of 
films were, in order of frequency: crazy, idiot, moron, nuts, 
screwy, imbecile, psychiatry, feebleminded, lunatic, looney, and 
half-wit. 


Effects of censorship 


The proportion of deletions (mostly verbal) dropped in 
1958. The “censors” thought that this drop, especially pro- 
nounced in TV films, was due to more frequent prior review 
of scripts, and to greater awareness and better understanding 
on the part of writers and producers of the reasons for the 
verbal policy line. One “censor” commented: 


Obviously we would have avoided much time, trouble 
and expense had we reviewed more shooting scripts. In 
addition, fewer syndicated films would be floating around 
the country where they are shown unedited in the smaller 
markets, and where thoughtless and tasteless references 
to mental illness are repeated and repeated. 


Some “censors” explained their policies in the form of bul- 
letins, reports, or interoffice communication circulated to pro- 
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duction units. The following is one of several attempts to 
clarify the views of one “censor” on crazy, taken from an inter- 
office bulletin : 


Could I try to clarify for those who seem to be mis- 
understanding it, our policy on uses of the word “crazy” 
and synonyms thereof? Of course many of us in spon- 
taneous speech use the word and it naturally enough 
crops up in radio and television scripts. Our feeling is 
not that it is totally taboo, but that where it is so per- 
sistently and often equated with mental and emotional 
illness, it approaches being mercilessly tactless. We are 
trying to discourage this. We do not take the position 
that we refuse to take the word “crazy,” but urge sub- 
stitutions for it wherever feasible. Very few plots are 
in any way damaged if a line “you’re crazy” or “you’re 
insane” is changed to “you’re a fool.” Semantically 
speaking it is the latter that is meant anyhow and it 
injures no one who is mentally disturbed. Let’s not have 
our network in a position of bearing a stigma that we 
don’t know anything about the prevalent problem of 
mental illness in our country. 


The rising percentage of restrictions to “adult” viewing 
hours marked the recent trend toward more “realistic” and 
“adult” presentations. Such restrictions are not necessarily 
uncomplimentary or harmful if the program does not aim at 
a daytime or family audience. Rejections, on the other hand, 
are a different matter. Commenting on the 1957 figure of five 
per cent of relevant TV films rejected, the “censor” said: 


I think your figures indicate a lack of liaison between 
us and some film producers. Let’s look at what might 
result (believe me it did!) from this poor liaison. A guy 
spends $50,000 and three weeks producing a half hour 
film which utilizes some poor, mentally disturbed soul as 
the villain terrorizing the countryside. It is rejected by 
five major stations in markets over the country repre- 
senting fifty per cent of the potential American buying 
public. He has virtually kissed fifty thousand bucks “bye, 
bye,” and next time around, he will make darn sure his 
film is going to be acceptable before he starts producing it. 


The following year the rejection rate dropped to one per cent. 





| 
| 
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On the whole, network censorship tends to discourage the 
flagrant and overt exploitation of mental illness or of mental 
health professionals, and the careless use of mental illness 
terms for purposes of dramatic effect. While—again, on the 
whole—there was little evidence of censorship blunting the 
edge of serious and responsible dramatic productions, there 
were many instances of censorship action based on the pre- 
sumed context of television viewing rather than on the scien- 
tific or dramatic integrity of the material. The overall effects 
of network censorship upon the portrayal of mental illness on 
the television screen appear to be calculated to soften the im- 
pact of the more bizarre or potentially offensive images. 


It is not known whether the apparent decline in the num- 
ber of relevant films in 1958 reflected fear of censorship or 
even a real change in programming. While numbers declined, 
the portrayal of mental illness as significant plot element be- 
came more frequent. Associated Press feature writer Cynthia 
Lowry complained in the fall of 1959 that “Psychotics replaced 
villains, and neuroses have succeeded unbridled badness as 
motivating forces even in low budget high cliche weekly action 
tales.” 


Crudity and flamboyance could be toned down at the 
“gates,” but “censors” and their files testified to increasing 
concern over the more subtle association of horror, crime, and 
violence with portrayals of mental illness. Attempts to reduce 
the amount of obvious gore or the number of careless refer- 
ences by judicious cutting might help avoid offending some 
viewers, but could have little effect upon the basic validity of 
approach built into the portrayal. As one of the informants 
said, “Censors can clean up the language but they can’t clean 
up the motives.” Some “gatekeepers” go to (and even beyond) 
the limits of the public relations functions delegated to them 
in striving for what they consider responsible portrayals. But 
the methods of censorship are hardly adequate to the task. 














oe 
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APBE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS 


At the October 25th meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association for Professional Broadcasting Education, 
the recommendation for individual memberships in APBE 
was approved, effective immediately. Individual membership 
shall consist of those individuals who have a concern for pro- 
fessional broadcasting education, as teacher, professional 
worker or student. Individual members will receive a sub- 
scription to the Journal of Broadcasting and copies of the 
member newsletter, Feedback. In addition, they will be able 
to attend the annual meeting of APBE and the NAB regional 
meetings as well as open sessions and exhibits of the NAB 
Annual Convention. Such individual members will not receive 
NAB materials or have permission to attend NAB closed 
sessions. 


Annual dues for individual members will be $7.50 per year, 
payable April 1 of each year. Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be secured from the Executive Secretary 
of APBE, Fred Garrigus, 1771 N St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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66 E strongest sustained attention of America is now, 

daily and nightly, bestowed on television as it is bestowed 
on nothing else.”* Although these were the words of Dr. Frank 
Stanton in 1955, they continue to remain extremely valid in 
1959. With forty-four million TV sets operating in the United 
States today’ television programming is being attended to as 
never before in the medium’s stellar development. Surpris- 
ingly enough, however, for all its familiarty in the American 
scene, very little seems generally to be known regarding the 
real nature of television programming. Programs are liked or 
disliked, lauded or decried without any serious inquiry into 
what is involved in the programming effort. The average 
viewer cannot be expected, of course, to have the professional 
interest that might sustain such inquiry, but for people who 
are knowledgeable in what could be called the “audible arts” 
an investigation of programming factors is properly expected. 
It would appear that much of the professional comment coming 
from university and journalistic circles refrains from consid- 
eration of even the most important of these factors. This 
article, therefore, is intended to suggest that there are very 
definite and important influences which tend to account for 
television programming composition; and that despite the 
nature of the value judgment which he might assign to a 
particular program, the serious critic should be clearly aware 
of such programming factors. Three of the broadest and most 


1Frank Stanton, “The Role of Television in Our Society,” a talk before 
the 33rd Annual NARTB Convention, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1955. 

2Latest Spring, 1959, estimate by the A. C. Nielsen Company, repre- 
senting an 86% saturation of America’s 51,350,000 homes. 
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vital of these are (1) the programmer’s personal qualifications, 
(2) the mechanics of his position, and (3) the restrictive con- 
siderations that limit programming decisions. 


Decisions regarding what will constitute the program fare 
of a television station are delegated to a station executive 
usually designated as the Program Director, or more properly 
the Program Manager. He is totally responsible for the sta- 
tion’s programming. The term “programming” implies not 
only the physical acts that are involved in arranging a broad- 
cast schedule for a station, but the total complement of de- 
cisions that precedes these acts and makes possible their 
execution. In the truest sense, then, television programming 
is (1) establishing an overall philosophy of broadcast opera- 
tion; (2) maintaining a qualitative standard to which pro- 
grams scheduled for broadcast must adhere; (3) deciding to 
make use of particular programs which meet the predeter- 
mined policies of program quality; and (4) putting into 
effect these decisions by scheduling programs in accord with 
the existing philosophy, policies, and standards. 


How these programming functions will be performed will 
depend in large measure on the qualifications of the individual 
programmer. In spite of the acknowledged importance of 
determining personal qualifications, the broadcasting indus- 
try has established no definite standard regarding credentials 
for Program Managers. During recent years Program Man- 
agers have emerged from nearly every aspect of station opera- 
tion. Mail clerks, page boys, talent personnel, departmental 
directors, all on occasion have demonstrated individual leader- 
ship characteristics that have ultimately led them to the posi- 
tion of Program Manager. This is not to suggest that Program 
Managers possess a special or uncommon variety of leadership. 
To the contrary, successful Program Managers usually dem- 
onstrate the same general and indefinable attributes that have 
brought success to many executives. Personality, imagination, 
initiative, drive, ability to command respect, all are part of 
the magic formula of managerial success. Unlike most other 
executive positions, however, there are limitations of the 
medium which directly affect a Program Manager’s respon- 
sibilities and which demand the very utmost in skill and in 
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knowledge if successful station programming is to be achieved. 
It is in meeting these limitations that the Program Manager’s 
specialized ability is required. 


Those involved in the television industry find themselves 
faced with a peculiar problem. Not only must they equip 
themselves with the specialized technical knowledge of their 
medium (for example, the art of broadcasting technique, skill 
in programming, engineering proficiency, etc.), but they must 
also be broadly equipped with basic information concerning 
the various fields on which their programming touches. This 
holds true especially for programming personnel. 


Television is an assimulative medium. The source of its 
program material is founded in other fields and disciplines 
rather than in a literature of its own. Ideally then, the Pro- 
gram Manager would be an expert in all of these fields to 
insure the validity of each of the various programs he builds 
or schedules. This eclectic optimum is obviously impossible, 
for no one man could possess such diverse knowledge. It is 
not impossible, however, to expect the Program Manager to 
have a broad educational background so that he will be con- 
versant at least with the fundamental program source areas. 
As he enlarges his educational experience, he increases the 
possibilities that he will create valid and useful programming. 


Specific training in any of the creative or fine arts estab- 
lishes an ideal foundation for the prospective Program Man- 
ager. Since so much of the television program fare is drawn 
from the areas of drama, music, and other forms of entertain- 
ment, the successful Program Manager must be well equipped 
to make knowledgeable programming decisions in these areas. 
In building a dramatic program, for example, it is essential 
that he have some sense of aesthetic validity if he is to main- 
tain control of the dramatic quality of the production. The 
Program Manager must combine technical knowledge, such 
as the dramatic elements of blocking, vocal inflection, and 
gesture, with an ability to achieve aesthetic distance from 
the production in order to determine its artistic validity. 


A thorough training in the fine arts cannot preclude the 
value of a liberal arts education well seasoned with other, 
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seemingly unrelated subjects. Sciences, mathematics, social 
sciences, languages, literature, history, all can prove to be 
invaluable programming tools. How much more valid is a 
dramatic or a documentary program on the Crusades, for 
example, if in his educational preparation the Program Man- 
ager has been exposed to European History of the Middle 
Ages! A highly varied cultural background cannot be over 
emphasized. The ideal Program Manager will serve the best 
interests of station programming when he is able to discuss 
intelligently a variety of subjects ranging perhaps from Hel- 
lenic literature to the latest electronic digital computer sys- 
tems, as well as to make the professional programming de- 
cisions that are implicit in his position. 


“Program men are idea men.”* They must be creative and 
sensitive to value. This is especially true for the Program 
Manager. From his creativeness and sensitivity, he must 
build and select programs that will reflect on his station the 
highest possible taste and the best judgment in programming. 
The breadth of knowledge he is able to attain in his educa- 
tional pursuits will be of little avail, however, unless the 
Program Manager couples his cultural versatility with a 
capacity to think visually. Unlike most executives, he must 
deal with two distinctly different raw materials of communi- 
cation. He must be able to collate sight with sound, making 
a unified, intelligible, and artistic whole of the two disparate 
elements. Given the assignment to build a progrm explaining 
and taking a stand on a recent wave of hoodlumism, a San 
Francisco Program Manager was required not only to develop 
what the program should say, but how it should be said. What 
visual images could best amplify a specific message? Was 
there danger of the visual element becoming sensationalistic 
rather than informative? (For example, in an effort to find 
a suitable photograph of a bludgeoning victim to demonstrate 
the possible severity of such hoodlum attacks, many had to 
be discarded as being too “vivid” for presentation on a public 
medium). How the program would look on the air, then, as 
well as how it would sound, was a most basic consideration. 


SRay A. Hubbard, Program Manager, KPIX, CBS Television, San 
Francisco. 
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It must be remembered that television is a visual medium, and 
that the ability always to think visually is a unique prerequi- 
site of the Program Manager and vital to creative program- 
ming. 


Beyond creative ability, and joining now the prerequisites 
for most executives, the Program Manager must be a good 
businessman. He must understand that he programs the sta- 
tion primarily as a commercial venture for the station’s man- 
agement. His business is creating marketable products for the 
station to sell. It is essential for him, therefore, to have a 
knowledge of the sales aspects of his station’s operation. 
Accounting, business law, and federal dicta as they affect 
broadcasting should be a part of his professional repertory. 
Essential to the success of his program management is the 
realization that his efforts at creative programming are limited 
by the station’s budget. He must adjust his desire to create 
lavish produtcions by attaining a realistic and happy mean 
between optimum program quality and excessive commercial- 
ism. Acknowledge of the business world, of its budgets, of its 
contracts, of its legal limitations, of all the many fiduciary 
matters that comprise a commercial operation, must be added 
to the list of personal qualifications for Program Managers. 


Television is an exacting medium. Programs must fit 
within specified and arbitrary time segments; program dead- 
lines are irrevocable. Thus, the time factor imposes an un- 
enviable working condition on the Program Manager. He is 
forced into a perpetual contest, racing always the clock and 
the calendar. He works under considerable and unyielding 
pressure. It is essential, therefore, that he be able to remain 
calm and in control of his faculties during this duress. He 
must stay alert to sudden program schedule changes and be 
able to make quick judgments with unfailing error. Further, 
the Program Manager must have confidence in his decisions, 
and he must be prepared to defend them in the face of strong 
opposition. Every time there is an opportunity to present a 
public service special event program, for example, the Pro- 
gram Manager must decide whether it is in the joint interests 
of the public and the station to maintain the scheduled pro- 
gramming or to pre-empt regularly scheduled programs in 
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favor of the special event. The decision becomes especially 
difficult when there is danger of losing a sponsor’s goodwill 
by the pre-emption. Last year, for example, the wisdom of a 
Program Manager’s decision to interrupt regular program- 
ming to bring the public a special memorial program com- 
memorating the death of Pope Pius XII was challenged by a 
station’s Sales Department. It was the firm conviction of the 
Program Manager, however, that the best interests of the 
public would be served in the presentation of this memorial 
program. He maintained his decision, therefore, full recog- 
nizing that the pre-emption might impair station relations 
with a particular client. This case serves to indicate the need 
for the Program Manager to make definitive programming 
decisions and then to support them in the face of opposition. 


Like all executives, the Program Manager must have the 
ability to work well with people. A good deal of the success 
of his programming efforts is determined by how effectively 
he manages his staff. Unfortunately for the Program Man- 
ager, his problems of manpower management are compounded 
because of the many limitations that perforce affect his de- 
cisions. For example, the unyielding pressure to meet program 
deadlines, the oft-cited talent entanglements with what is 
loosely referred to as the “artistic temperament,” the apparent 
incompatibility of the profit motive with the public service 
motive, and the often ruthless competitive environment do 
not foster ideal employment relationships. In the face of 
continuously impending confusion the Program Manager must 
religiously preserve order and attempt to maximize employee 
contribution and reward. 


It is impossible to list exclusively or to legislate definitely 
exacting prerequisites for the Program Manager. Undoubt- 
edly, each man possesses to some degree a portion, if not all, 
of the general qualifications mentioned, but he also brings to 
the job his own peculiar and individual brand of ingenuity 
and creativity. Recognition of this is not meant to detract 
from the validity of the foregoing statement of fundamental 
abilities. But it is to suggest that each man possesses within 
him a personal, indefinable ability that cannot be codified, and 
that this inherent talent affects in a very real sense the suc- 
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cess of his programming. That the efforts of some are more 
effective than those of others is demonstrated by the varying 
degrees of public support with which different programming 
philosophies and practices are met. In the last analysis it is 
the Program Manager’s own gift for creativity and skill to 
meet medium limitations that determines the ultimate success 
of his programming. 


Although programming gift and skill defy accurate analy- 
sis, discussion of their implementation is less a problem. Every 
Program Manager has a basic functional framework into 
which his abilities must be channeled to accomplish the task 
of programming the station. This framework guides the day 
to day programming practices referred to as the mechanics 
of the position. The mechanics of any administrative position 
might be described by seven basic executive responsibilities: 
Planning; Organizing; Staffing; Directing; Coordinating; 
Reporting; and Budgeting. 


Planning is a vitally important aspect of successful pro- 
gramming. The Program Manager must discover both the 
broad objectives that the station management hopes to attain 
and the predominant public tastes and preferences that are 
exhibited in the community the station is trying to serve. He 
then must devise strategy and tactics that will fulfill the 
major desires of both the management and the public. Con- 
sequently, the Program Manager is placed in the somewhat 
awkward position of serving two masters; he must give the 
public what it wants, as well as what he thinks it should get, 
and at the same time satisfy the station management by show- 
ing a profitable operation. His programming effort, there- 
fore, will bear fruit only if he has in mind definite program- 
ming objectives and methods by which they can be attained. 


The task of programming the station is undeniably highly 
complex. The programming effort requires for support an 
equally complex departmental organization. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Program Manager to see that this organization 
is clearly defined and that lines of authority and chains of 
command are vividly established in the minds of the depart- 
ment personnel. The multiple activities of the Programming 
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Department demand strict adherence to this organization if 
order and efficient programming are to be maintained. 


Within the complex departmental organization the author- 
ity to conduct programming activities must be delegated by 
the Program Manager to responsible and skilled personnel. 
The problem of departmental staffing (i.e., of recruiting, 
selecting, and training qualified persons to perform specific 
programming duties) is of primal concern to the Program 
Manager. Ultimate responsibility for the performance of the 
Programming Department rests with him. He must recognize 
that the quality of the department’s performance will be di- 
rectly related to the quality of the personnel that he selects 


to staff it. 


Inasmuch that the Program Manager is charged with the 
responsibility for the Programming Department’s ultimate 
performance, he must perforce seek to direct its overall 
operation by determining basic operational and philosophical 
policy. He must set general operating standards and objec- 
tives that will conform to pre-determined station or company 
policy, and he must constantly be available to render specific 
decisions when programming problems arise. Only by means 
of such strict direction of his department can the Program 
Manager hope to control the quality of his programming. 


While overseeing the total operation of the Programming 
Department, the Program Manager must also remain alert to 
insure the efficient cooperation and coordination of the various 
inter-departmental functions. His department is but one in 
a complex organization of several that collectively constitute 
total station operation. Only through his efforts to coordinate 
the multiple activities of his department with those of other 
station departments will efficient programming be accom- 
plished that is related to the management’s ultimate station 
objectives. 


Reporting is another vital activity in which the Program 
Manager engages. The station management must be appraised 
of the progress or lack of progress the station is making to- 
ward achieving its overall objectives. This can be ascer- 
tained only by individual inspection of the various departments 
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whose activities comprise the station operation. The Program 
Manager, therefore, must continually be prepared to discuss 
the operation of the Programming Department both from the 
standpoint of explanation and of justification of its activities. 
The writing of a monthly report to the general management 
disclosing the state of the station’s programming activities 
may become a regular and functional aspect of this respon- 
sibility. Regardless of the manner used, the responsibility 
for continual reporting encourages the Program Manager to 
maintain a programming operation that will be pleasing to 
top management. 

Finally, the Program Manager must be relied upon to pro- 
ject programming costs and operations so that a reasonable 
and adequate departmental budget may be determined. Once 
the budget has been established, it is further his responsibility 
to keep programming costs within the budgetary limitation 
imposed by top management. Implicit throughout the execu- 
tion of all his administrative functions is the Program Man- 
ager’s primary responsibility “to guide the station’s program 
structure with the objective of gaining maximum audience for 
the sake of highest local popularity and maximum time sales.””* 


Every Program Manager is looked to for new quality pro- 
gram ideas which will enhance the prestige and stature of the 
station in the community as well as prove to be profitable 
market items. Programs, of course, represent the broadcast- 
er’s product. As is the case with most product lines, program- 
ming which is never rejuvenated by a fresh approach is soon 
disregarded by the public and threatens to destroy any rating 
advantage that the station might have accrued previously. 
Obviously, then, high premiums are paid for good program 
ideas. 


Perhaps the most successful example of creative program- 
ming to come from the San Francisco area in recent months 
was the KPIX “Open Heart Surgery” program. With this 
pioneering effort KPIX distinguished itself among television 
stations of the country by presenting a community service 
program that was the first of its kind ever to be broadcast 





‘Carroll O’Meara, Television Program Production (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1955), p. 10. 
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to a home audience. Television camera crews accompanied 
nine-year-old Tommy Hunter into an operating room at Stan- 
ford Lane Hospital and watched over surgeons’ shoulders as 
they performed a delicate heart repair on him. This program 
was live, completely unrehearsed, and brought to the 1,250,000 
people (38.6 rating on a special American Research Bureau 
coincidental telephone poll) who were watching the operation 
a poignant drama of real life in addition to fear-dispelling 
enlightenment regarding surgery. “Open Heart Surgery” will 
remain in the annals of broadcasting as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a public spirited television station’s effective effort 
to program creatively. 


To this point the personal qualifications of the Program 
Manager and the mechanics inherent in his position have 
been shown as definite influences in the nature of his program- 
ming. Left to be discussed are the manifold and very impor- 
tant professional considerations that greatly influence the 
Program Manager’s specific programming decisions. To ex- 
pedite their discussion, these considerations have been divided 
into three basic groups: (1) Internal and External Influences; 
(2) Commercial Considerations; and (3) Responsibilities to 
the Public. 


Before the Program Manager can conclude a definite pro- 
gramming decision, he must consider the consequences of his 
action, carefully weighing its possible effect on other station 
activities and objectives. Internal considerations demand his 
attention. He must decide whether or not his own depart- 
mental organization can support his proposal. This is to ask, 
is the Programming Department equipped to execute and to 
promulgate his programming idea? Obviously, the Program 
Manager must seek to program the station in a way that is 
commensurate with the capacities of the Programming De- 
partment. 


The case of the “Open Heart Surgery” program provides 
an ideal example to demonstrate the complexity of such pro- 
gramming considerations. When the program idea was first 
suggested, the initial consideration to be entertained was 
simply the question of station policy. Was the program as 
outlined in the original proposal in keeping with established 
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policy? It was readily decided that such a program would 
be fully consistent with the station’s public service mission as 
declared by the top management. Once it was determined that 
the program would be acceptable to the management, it then 
became necessary to determine if the Programming Depart- 
ment could implement the idea. How much and what kind of 
a script should Continuity submit? How much and what kind 
of pre- and post-operative explanation was necessary? What 
was needed in the way of talent? What kind of mood should 
be set for the operation? What were the problems of setting 
up a remote telecast from a surgical operating room in a 
hospital? Could the electronic equipment be properly steril- 
ized? Would there be any kind of art work needed? What 
provision should be made in the event the operation was not 
a success? Or if the patient died? What might be the effect 
on station reputation should the operation fail? These and 
many hundreds of questions like them involving the ability of 
the Programming Department to support the program idea 
had to be satisfactorily answered before “Open Heart Sur- 
gery” could go on the air. 


Next the Program Manager must give careful considera- 
tion to the effect his programming proposal will have on the 
operation and the objectives of the other station departments. 
Again he must ask himself if the various station departments 
are equipped to support his proposed programming action. 
Will the Sales Department be able to sell it? Will the Promo- 
tion Department be able to promote it effectively? Is the 
Technical Department capable of broadcasting it? Such in- 
ternal considerations figure properly in determining the merit 
of a programming suggestion. 


Again, the “Open Heart Surgery” program provides an 
excellent example. In preparing for the program, the Program 
Manager had to give a great deal of consideration to the 
amount and kind of support that would be available to him 
from the other station departments. At the outset, of course, 
the program idea as it had been finally conceived was deter- 
mined to be within the bounds of station objectives and policy. 
It then became necessary to ascertain if the program were 
feasible from the standpoint of the available services of the 
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other departments. Could Promotion and Publicity launch a 
successful promotional campaign in the time alotted? What 
should the nature of the campaign be? Could San Francisco 
newspapers be counted on for support of the program? What 
kind of public reaction could be expected? (Every major San 
Francisco paper gave many front page column inches to 
Tommy’s story, and public acclaim for the program was wide 
and warm.) Should and could such a program be sold to a 
sponsor? If so, what kind of a sponsor should be sought? If 
not, could the station underwrite the cost of financing the 
program on a sustaining basis? (The program was sold to a 
pharmaceutical firm. The commercials were dignified and of 
an institutional nature to insure maintenance of the serious 
atmosphere set for the program. It was agreed that the com- 
mercials were secondary to the program and could be sacrificed 
at the discretion of the director if he thought they might be 
inopportune to the progress of the program.) Was it tech- 
nically possible to set up a remote in an operating room? 
Would special equipment have to be purchased or constructed? 
Were there engineers enough to accomplish the fearfully com- 
plex electronic arrangements before the scheduled date of the 
program? Would the technical costs prove prohibitive? (For 
the program, all the electronic equipment used within the 
operating room was sterilized. The camera men and the floor- 
men who were stationed in the operating room wore sterile 
surgical gowns just as the surgeons. A special overhead 
camera was rigged so that the television audience could re- 
ceive an unobstructed, bird’s eye view of the operating pro- 
cedure. As a special safety feature, a section of unbreakable 
glass was hung between the suspended equipment and the 
operating table to insure that there would be no possibility 
of material falling during the operation. The program was 
directed from monitors located in a remote control truck 
parked outside the hospital.) Questions such as those listed 
above are representative of the many internal considerations 
that must be given careful attention by the Program Manager 
before a program can be broadcast. 


Before executing a programming proposal, however, there 
are still further considerations to be weighed. The Program 
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Manager must also give thought to external influences that 
might have a bearing on his decision. One of the most restric- 
tive of these is the limitation of time which so often hampers 
programming efforts. The clock imposes an ambivalent limita- 
tion on the Program Manager, causing him to determine: (1) 
Is there enough time to accomplish the proposal without seri- 
ously compromising the quality of its presention, and (2) 
will the proposal fit amicably into the arbitrary but estab- 
lished broadcast time segments? It would be abortive, for 
example, to attempt to fit the entirety of the Oresteia into a 
half hour program and then to produce it for television in a 
week’s time. Time limitations are vitally important consider- 
ations in questions of programming, and the Program Man- 
ager must make accurate estimations if his efforts are to 
succeed. 


Another external consideration that critically affects the 
programming decisions of the Program Manager is the prob- 
lem of the mass audience taste compromise. The charge is 
often leveled against the broadcaster—and not infrequently 


without cause—that little is being done to improve program- 
ming quality. The vast majority of broadcast time is given, 
say the critics, to mediocre presentations. 


Unfortunately, a good share of these criticisms is well 
founded; by the same token, many of the conditions they 
condemn are not without explanation. The broadcaster is 
faced with a Gargantuan problem: How is he to provide 
satisfactory programs for a nation of nearly 175,000,000 dis- 
tinctly separate tastes and preferences? It cannot be done, he 
concludes; providing a program that will please all the people 
all the time is simply impossible. Consequently, a more prac- 
tical programming philosophy must be adopted. It is admit- 
tedly a compromise of highest programming quality for the 
sake of communication with a mass audience representing 
myriad levels of education, cultural appreciation, sophistica- 
tion, and programming taste. Simply put, this philosophy 
suggests that the most serviceable programming is that which 
caters to most of the people most of the time. 


Undoubtedly there are broadcasters who use this principle 
to justify and to defend a comfortable programming status 
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quo which long since should have been discarded in favor of 
a more vigorous and imaginative effort. Still others may use 
the principle as a subterfuge intentionally to foist on the public 
low budget, poor quality, but financially rewarding shows. The 
dedicated Program Manager, however, while regarding the 
mass audience taste compromise as a necessary evil, never 
ceases trying to render it less restrictive by creating pro- 
grams that will raise general standards of public taste and 
appreciation. He attempts to achieve this optimum by initially 
recognizing the mass audience limitation and then by striving 
to program creatively within it. 


First, the Program Manager must know that his station 
is licensed to operate in the publicly owned air-waves, and 
therefore, that it must serve the “public interest, convenience, 
and necessity”® while seeking to serve its own private profit 
motives. Next, he must have in mind an accurate definition 
of the nature of the mass audience taste—that the audience 
is not “mass” at all, but “composite,” composed of millions of 
individual tastes and preferences. And finally, he must under- 
stand that at best he can serve only the majority of these 
individual tastes at one time and can never satisfy them all. 
This is to agree with the statement of Dr. Frank Stanton when 
he said: 


Any mass medium will always have to cater to this mid- 
dle or cease to be. “This is not a plot but a quotient,” 
as the editor of The New York Times once said, . . . But 
to cater is not to pander. We of television have two 
things to try to accomplish at once: to satisfy the public 
taste, and raise it a little, too. We must help lead with- 
out losing our followers by getting too far ahead.° 


With this principle firmly in mind, the Program Manager 
may justifiably program his station on the highest common 
denominator level with the assurance that he is serving the 
greatest possible number. 


A moderate approach does not suggest that programs which 
obviously transcend average public taste should never be 





SU. S. Congress, Communications Act of 1934, Public Law 416, 73d 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1934, Section 307. 


*Frank Stanton, loc. cit. 
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scheduled by the Program Manager. But it does suggest that 
the Program Manager be constantly aware of the approxi- 
mate position on a “cultural scale” each of his programs earns 
so that by proper scheduling he can direct his programming 
to intended audiences with maximum effect. And it also sug- 
gests that as frequently as is practical he should challenge 
the mass audience with a program that has been created ac- 
cording to the dictates of the highest standards of good taste. 
In this way the conscientious Program Manager can use his 
medium as a catalyst for social improvement, as an instructor 
of public taste as well as a purveyor of pleasure. 


Ratings constitute a third external influence that affects 
the decisions of the Program Manager. Before he can conclude 
a programming proposal, he must make a comparative analysis 
of the local market, determining the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the competing stations’ programming. Ratings, 
of course, indicate the approximate audience size attending to 
a station at a given time, and if high they aid immeasurably 
in the station’s sales effort. The Program Manager must have 
a very real concern for the ratings, for they are his best guide 
in indicating the popularity of his programming. If competing 
stations schedule strong programs which capture a vast ma- 
jority of the mass audience, the Program Manager must 
strengthen his schedule to meet the competition if the time 
is to remain attractive to a prospective sponsor. When pur- 
chasing broadcast time, advertisers seem to place a great deal 
of weight on the indications of program popularity contained 
in the ratings. As fair or as unfair as this may seem, their 
complete reliance on the ratings usually forces the Program 
Manager to keep careful surveillance over the ratings that his 
own programs accrue, and coerces him to let the ratings play 
a large part in the ultimate determining of his programming 
decisions. On rare occasions, the Program Manager will con- 
tinue to schedule a program in spite of low ratings because 
he feels that the program has true merit and is a service to 
the community. Some educational and cultural programs are 
broadcast in prime time by commercial stations with this justi- 
fication. But owing to the fact that the television industry is 
before all else a profit seeking business enterprise, program- 
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ming of this nature is by far the exception rather than the 
rule. Only courageous faith in a program will permit a Pro- 
gram Manager to schedule it continually in the face of repeat- 
edly low ratings. 


Another external consideration that often affects program- 
ming efforts is that of a station’s affiliation with a network. 
When planning the local program schedule, the Program Man- 
ager must be entirely aware of the network time commitments 
which he is obliged to honor. Understandably, he cannot pro- 
gram locally time that falls within the reserved network 
option time segments unless he elects to reject the network 
program. Local pre-emption is seldom undertaken, however, 
and the Program Manager seeks to cooperate fully with the 
network to the end that his community will have the benefit 
of network programming and that the network may expect 
station support in the local market. 


Probably the most basic external considerations of them 
all are those referred to herein as commercial considerations, 
for with these the Program Manager is confronted vis-a-vis 
with the problem of financing his programming aspirations. 
Budgetary limitations necessarily become the object of serious 
speculation. Considerable thought must be given to the finan- 
cial feasibility of a proposed program before even the first 
steps to accomplish its realization can be taken. The Program 
Manager must decide if the programming idea under con- 
sideration is realistic in the light of existing budget restric- 
tions and ceilings. Will the station be able to recoup the cost 
of the proposal’s execution? Are there latent fringe benefits 
to be derived that make the investment worthwhile? Will 
producing this program financially impair the production of 
future programs? And most simply, is there currently enough 
money available to produce the program? These are some of 
the budgetary questions that must be satisfactorily answered 
before any program can be created and/or scheduled. 


Last year the writer conducted a survey of programming 
conditions in the New York metropolitan area. In a series of 
interviews all of the Program Managers for the New York 
City television stations were asked what their most funda- 
mental programming consideration was. Each answered that 
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showing a profitable operation was his most primary concern, 
followed by public service when the profit margin allowed it. 
The responsibility imposed upon the Program Manager to 
make his programming consistent with sound business prac- 
tices cannot be overemphasized. And there is little doubt that 
this imposed concern for commercial success sometimes con- 
flicts with quality programming. Recently, for example, a 
station had to cancel its plans to broadcast the first live opera 
to its local market. Cancellation of this programming proposal 
was necessary because a sponsor for the program could not 
be found, and the station management felt production costs 
prohibited broadcasting it on a sustaining basis. 


It was clearly indicated by the New York Program Man- 
agers that the express purpose of the programming effort is 
to provide a marketable product for the sales effort. Under- 
standably, then, there is close cooperation between the Pro- 
gramming and the Sales Departments when programming 
questions arise and decisions have to be made. The Program 
Manager must consider the saleability of a proposed program 
idea. Most often the Sales Manager’s advice and opinion are 
solicited. Sometimes, for reasons of taste, of achieving bal- 
anced programming, or of a stubborn confidence in the worth 
of a particular show, the Program Manager will feel incum- 
bent to schedule a program in spite of the Sales Manager’s 
advise or protests. By the same token, often the Program 
Manager is forced to compromise what he considers to be the 
highest standards of programming quality because of a pre- 
commitment Sales has made to a client. In a recent instance 
a Program Manager approved, against his better taste, a cloth- 
ing manufacturer’s commercial in which the announcer ap- 
peared briefly without his trousers to demonstrate their 
wrinkle-proof characteristics. Approval was given because 
competing stations were carrying the same commercial, and 
salesmen for the station in question had promised the client 
comparable cooperation. It is essential, consequently, that 
both departments recognize each other’s objectives and pro- 
cedural limitations and strive to attain a friendly, cooperative, 
and reciprocal compromise in their respective efforts. 
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The Program Manager’s commercial considerations cannot 
end with concern for local sales, however. He must also be 
aware of the station’s time commitments to network and to 
national spot sales. It would be poor programming, for ex- 
ample, to schedule a syndicated film sponsored by a national 
spot sale product directly after a network program sponsored 
by a competing product. This raises the further question of 
adjacencies. 


An adjacency is the program that immediately precedes or 
follows another specific program. The Program Manager must 
obviously be cognizant of the arrangement of his program 
schedule. With regard to ratings, he must also be aware of 
their relative audience attracting capacities so that he can 
attempt to continue building a larger mass audience for his 
station with each succeeding program. If the program follow- 
ing is of equal or superior quality, then it can be expected that 
the audience of the preceding program will, for the most part, 
remain tuned to the station, augmenting the size of the audi- 
ence for the new program. This carry-over portion is referred 
to by most Program Managers as the “inherited audience.” If 
each succeeding program maintains the quality of its prede- 
cessor, the inherited audience effect will be sustained, swelling 
the station’s overall ratings for the time period. One weak 
program, however, can destroy this effect in that the station 
will lose the accumulated audience and will have to begin 
building it anew. It is understandable, then, why sponsors are 
eager to have their program follow adjacent programs with 
high ratings, thereby taking advantage of a large inherited 
audience. It is also understandable why the Program Manager 
must be vitally concerned with the placement and quality of 
every program he schedules in relation to its adjacent pro- 
grams. The caliber of adjacencies a Program Manager can 
claim for a particular time slot will have much to do with the 
ease with which that time is sold. Adjacencies figure promi- 
nently, then, in the commercial considerations entertained by 
the Program Manager. 


Inasmuch as television stations are licensed to operate in 
the public interest, responsibilities to the public constitute a 
final external programming consideration imposed upon the 
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Program Manager. Responsibilities to the public are amor- 
phous entities, taking many and different forms. Sometimes 
they involve supplying the mass audience with entertainment 
when it wishes this service; other times they involve stimu- 
lating the audience to think when it does not desire serious 
thought. One thing is certain, however. Service to the com- 
munity is achieved in degree and success in direct proportion 
to the Program Manager’s understanding of the public’s de- 
sires and its needs. 


Paramount in the mind of the ideal Program Manager is 
his responsibility to provide the public with balanced pro- 
gramming, i.e., with programming that represents a variety 
of subjects and program forms. But more important than 
even programming variety is program scheduling. Popular 
programs must be made available at convenient times if public 
needs are to be served adequately. To accomplish this the 
Program Manager must analyze his community, ascertaining 
as best he can its “profile” or general pattern of living habits. 


These analyses may be referred to as community consid- 
erations, and they represent a broad scope of inquiry. For 
example, the Program Manager must determine how the 
weather relates to the community’s living habits. Does its 
citizenry spend a good deal of time outdoors? What is the 
fundamental character of the community? Is it agricultural, 
industrial, white collar, or professional in nature? Are there 
common hours of arising, retiring, eating, working? Will 
school sessions and vacations necessitate programming 
changes? And finally, what is the sociological composition 
of the community? Is it religious, cultural, sports-minded, 
race-conscious, ete.? Community considerations such as these 
influence the Program Manager greatly in the process of 
making programming decisions. Conclusive findings are diffi- 
cult to come by, of course, especially when the market is a 
large metropolitan area. Still the Program Manager must 
arrive at some community perspective if he hopes to establish 
definite program goals and workable means by which to achieve 
them. 


Most communities share a common appreciation for enter- 
tainment. This is attested to by the large percentage of station 
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broadcast time devoted to this form of programming (usually 
85%). But the Program Manager’s responsibilities to the pub- 
lic do not end with his supplying the audience its first love. 
He must also schedule programs that will anticipate and even 
creat public programming taste. And he must pledge himself 
the protector and patron of established standards of good taste. 
This does not mean that he must have an unlimited budget; 
it simply insists that the Program Manager will endeavor to 
program creatively within the limitations imposed upon him 
and will maintain a high level of decency in all that he com- 
mits to broadcast. 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American 
home. These homes include children and adults of all 
ages, embrace all races and all varieties of religious faith, 
and reach those of every educational background. It is 
the responsibility of television to bear constantly in mind 
that the audience is primarily a home audience, and con- 
sequently that television’s relationship to the viewers is 
that between guest and host.’ 

Many of the Program Manager’s public responsibilities are 
clearly outlined in such documents as the National Association 
of Broadcaster’s Television Code, as well as in local station or 
company policies. To this body of dicta there must be added 
the legal regulatory framework established by the Federal 
Communications Commission within which all broadcast 
licensees must operate. In light of the many directions from 
which encouragement for programming quality and control 
comes, it is safe to assume that the Program Manager who 
earnestly strives to bring his community quality programs 
subscribes to the Television Code and maintains strict ad- 
herence to local policy and Governmental regulations. 


Public service programming can be many things to many 
people. As suggested earlier, to some it may simply mean sup- 
plying an audience with its favorite entertainment program. 
But in the truest sense of the word, it is usually thought to 
involve much more than this, although it continues to have a 
multiple nature with many facets. For instance, it is fair to 





TNational Association of Broadcasters, The Television Code of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters (3d ed.; 
Washington, D. C., NARTB, July, 1956), p. 1. 
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say public service programming is the maintaining of objec- 
tive, accurate, and complete news coverage for the local area. 
It is equally true to say it is the presentation of stimulating 
educational programs, offering to the community new and en- 
gaging insights into academic or professional disciplines. It 
is also documentaries and station editorials which bring into 
sharp focus community problems or projects. It is station 
time donated to promote worthy community causes. In short, 
it is any broadcast time given to the betterment of the com- 
munity. 


Beyond those responsibilities that can be specifically legis- 
lated by policies and regulations, however, there falls to the 
morality of the Program Manager the responsibility to present 
programs that are within the bounds of good taste. This in- 
tangible standard of programming decency resides within the 
Program Manager alone, and his self-imposed allegiance to it 
often constitutes the difference between mediocre and superior 
station programming. 


Doubtlessly, responsibilities to the public represent the 


Program Manager’s most complex considerations. He must 
remain ever alert to the consequences of his programming 
and strive in innumerable ways to satisfy his station’s obliga- 
tion to the public welfare that justifies its profit seeking opera- 
tion. The success of his efforts will be measured in terms of 
license renewals accorded the station and in public support 
of the station’s broadcast schedule. 


This article has been an attempt to isolate and to describe 
some of the important factors which influence programming 
decisions. The general qualifications of the programmer, the 
mechanics of the position, and the restrictive considerations 
which affect those mechanics have been listed as the most 
fundamental programming factors. It has not been suggested 
that these factors should constitute an apology for mediocre 
programming; it has simply been the writer’s intent to sug- 
gest that a well founded criticism of television programming 
recognizes their existence. Skill and dedication will result in 
creative programming in spite of limitations. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


By Kenward L. Atkin 


Since this manuscript was 
written, the broadcasting indus- 
try has received notice that the 
Federal Trade Commission is 
initiating an extensive inquiry 
into broadcast advertising, with 
more stringent enforcement and 
control the predicted result. It 
is an exceedingly fortuitous cir- 
cumstance that the JOURNAL 
is able to present an analysis of 
federal regulation of advertis- 
ing in this issue. 


Mr. Atkin combines a lifetime 
of both practical and academic 
knowledge of his field. He has 
been a member of the faculty 
of Michigan State University 
teaching radio-television adver- 
tising since 1956. Formerly mer- 
chandising manager of Ex-Cell- 
O Corporation of Detroit, he 
holds an M.B.A. in Marketing 
and is completing his doctorate 
at M.S.U. in Mass Communica- 
tions. 


F the 126 million people in the U.S. over 12 years of age 

on January 1, 1959, approximately 89 million spent an 
average of three hours daily watching television; while 72 
million listened to radio an average of two hours each day.’ 
There can be no question that these mass media now exert 
an enormous influence on our culture. How well is the public 
interest being safeguarded from undesirable excesses on the 
part of the advertiser? 


Radio and television are the most dependent of the mass 
media upon advertising dollars for support. Unlike the news- 
paper, the magazine, and the theater, the commercial broad- 
casting industry must secure virtually all its income from the 
advertiser. The two billion dollars invested by advertisers 
in the electronic media represented one-fifth of the ten billion 
dollars spent on all advertising in 1957.” 


The meteoric growth of the advertising industry, whose 
dollar volume has doubled since 1950, has been unparalleled 
in the annals of American business. Accompanying its tur- 
bulent rise has been a corresponding expansion of the mass 


1Sindlinger & Company, “How People Spend Their Time,” Broadcast- 
ing, 56:45, January 12, 1959. 

2Advertisers’ Guide to Marketing for 1959 (New York: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Corp., Oct. 31, 1958), Vol. II, p. 155. 
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media whose economic life depends upon its secondary func- 
tion as the means for disseminating advertising messages. 
Radio and television volume has quadrupled during this time.* 


As a natural consequence, the accusation is frequently 
voiced that the broadcaster is sacrificing his public service 
responsibilities upon the altar of selfish interest. 


This charge, combined with increasing public concern over 
the existence of false, misleading, or otherwise objectionable 
advertising,‘ has raised serious doubts in the minds of many 
as to the nature and effectiveness of the various official and 
unofficial controls purporting to protect the public from un- 
desirable excesses. It is a grave matter, worthy of thorough 
examination in a democratic society where the broadcast 
media hold unprecedented power to mold the character of 
our social institutions. 


Despite its many publicized faults, advertising has been 
the catalyst which has played a considerable role in sustain- 
ing the unequalled standard of living America enjoys. It is 
essential to the welfare of our market-price economy. Yet, 
while recognizing advertising as a necessary and valuable 
force, we must also recognize that the combination of free 
competition and untrammeled human nature was bound to 
result in excesses against the “public interest.” 


Public concern over the existence of “false, misleading, or 
otherwise objectionable” advertising inevitably led to a de- 
mand for governmental controls at all levels. Private litiga- 
tion has largely failed as a device for providing restraints 
and the various states have enacted a formidable assortment 
of legislation for the regulation of advertising—the bulk of 
it seldom enforced. 


Control at the federal level has been characterized largely 


8] bid. 

*Advertising, broadly defined, includes all the activities surrounding 
the presentation of information about the goods and services the adver- 
tiser is selling, i.e., the sponsored program, not just the advertisements, 
or “commercials,” themselves. 
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by the piecemeal application of preventive measures to combat 
specific advertising evils as they have arisen. Today, twenty- 
one federal agencies exercise differing degrees of control, 
ranging from the extremely broad jurdisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission to the very narrow authority granted the 
Interior Department over advertising pertaining to Indian 
arts and crafts. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Most of the regulation of broadcast advertising at the 
federal level has been centered in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. To a lesser extent, and specifically in the field of 
broadcasting, the Federal Communications Commission may 
concern itself with advertising in connection with its licensing 
functions. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of 1914, the FTC was established to take 
action against “unfair methods of competition.”* The Act was 
precipitated as a result of growing public concern over the 
evils of monopoly. 


It was not until 1922, however, that it became clear that 
the Commission’s powers included the right to control adver- 
tising, as a result of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Winsted Hosiery Company case.* Even today, the only 
specific inclusion of advertising in the Act is confined to cer- 
tain powers of the FTC over the advertising of food, drugs, 
cosmetics, and “devices.” Under the provision of the 1914 
Act, it was necessary in every case of false or misleading 
advertising for the Commission to prove some injury to com- 
petition. A 1938 amendment to the Act, however, provided 
that any unfair or deceptive act or practice in commerce, 
regardless of its effect on competition, is unlawful. This not 
only protects industry from unfair competition but is designed 
to protect all consumers from deceptive advertising." 





588 STAT. 717 (1914) 

‘FTC v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 258 U. S. 483, 42 S. Ct. 384, 66L. Ed. 
729 (1922). 

752 STAT. III (1938), as amended, 15 U. S. C. 45 (a) (1) (1952). 
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A more formidable array of controls has resulted from the 
development of case law under the general powers of the FTC, 
largely in Section 5 of the Act, proscribing “unfair methods 
of competition” and “unfair or deceptive acts and practices.” 


In 1953, T. Harold Scott, speaking for the FTC, stated its 
policy as follows: “The principal objective of the Commission 
is not so much the imposition of penalties for violations, as 
to obtain respect for, and obedience to, its orders. ... 
assistance will always be extended to a willing and cooperative 
respondent with advice as to how he can fully comply with- 
out the necessity of further litigations.’ 


Resume of FTC’s Statutory Authority 


The authority and jurisdiction of the FTC with regard to 
advertising are derived principally from the following federal 
statutes: 


Federal Trade Commission Act (1914)—This is the basic 
law under which the FTC operates. Section 5 contains 
the nexus for advertising: “unfair methods of compe- 
tition in commerce are hereby declared unlawful.” No 
effort was made to define what was meant by unfair 
methods. The Act’s sponsors evidently surmised that 
each case could be best determined on its own facts. 
The Act also gave the Commission authority to conduct 
investigations of the business, management, and prac- 
tices of concerns in interestate commerce. This leaves a 
large area of enforcement at the local level to the states 
and municipalities.° 


Wheeler-Lea Amendments (1938)—This amendatory Act 
gave the Commission the broad jurisdiction which it 
now enjoys through the addition of two substantive 
and two procedural changes in the original Act. These 
were: (1) by adding “unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices” in the inhibitions of the law, it became sufficient 


®T. Harold Scott, address to the Mid-Winter Meeting, N.J. Pharma- 
ceutical Assoc., Lakewood, N. J., January 24, 1958 (mimeo). Note: Mr. 
Scott was then chief of the Radio and Television Unit, FTC, and resigned 
shortly after this talk. His successor, Charles Sweeney, was not ap- 
pointed until last December. 


*See note 7 supra. 
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to show that practices were unfair or deceptive to the 
public, regardless of their impact upon competition; 
(2) the FTC was given authority to control false ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics, and “devices.” 
(In 1954, the FTC and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion agreed to let the FTC be primarily responsible for 
the regulation of such advertising.) ; (3) the Commis- 
sion was given “teeth” with authority to make cease- 
and desist orders final and enforceable in sixty days. 
Continued violation gave the FTC the right to recover 
a civil penalty of not over five thousand dollars for each 
violation; (4) the FTC could obtain injuctions against 
continued false advertising, the use of which could be 
injurious to health.’° 


Robinson-Patman Act (1936)—This Act, amending the 
Clayton Act (1914) deals specifically with advertising 
allowances and cooperative advertising. Section 2 (d) 
pertains to advertising services and facilities furnished 
by the buyer and paid for by the seller. Section 2 (e) 
refers to services and facilities furnished by the seller 
to the buyer. Perhaps the area of greatest concern to 
the broadcasting media is the evil of double billing; 
whereby the station cooperates with the retailer in pro- 
viding the means to bill higher rates to the manufacturer 
than the retailer actually pays." 


Wool Products Labelling Act (1939)—This Act, forbidding 
the misbranding of wool products, gave the FTC the re- 
sponsibility for administering and enforcing the pro- 
visions under the powers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended.’? 


Fur Products Labelling Act (1951)—This Act generally 
resembles the Wool Products Labelling Act. It was de- 
signed to protect the consumer from false advertising by 
the fur trade."* 


Procedures of the FTC 


FTC cases concerned with deceptive advertising usually 
originate in one of three ways: (1) by Commission observa- 





10] bid. 


1149 STAT. 1526 (1936),1 3 (a) (1952) 


5 U. 8.C.1 
1254 STAT. 1128 (1940), 15 U. S. C. 8868 (a) (1952). 
1865 STAT. 175 (1951), 15 U.S.C. 


paragraph 69 (a)-(c) (1952). 
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tion; (2) information from other government agencies; or 
(3) upon complaints from consumers or competitors. No 
formal complaint is required. Cases concerning advertising 
are usually sent to the Division of Investigation. About 95% 
of all complaints are filed by injured competitors who feel 
that the respondents are gaining unfair advantage by de- 
ceptive advertising, or by defrauded or misled customers." 


In 1956, the FTC announced the formation of the Radio 
and Television Advertising Unit to monitor the broadcast 
media for false and misleading advertising. The attorneys 
in the Commission who had been engaged in the review of 
radio and television advertising were assigned to the new 
unit. One new development is the monitoring and recording 
of the visual portions of television broadcasts; whereas before 
examination was limited to the written scripts. Examiners 
develop the basic facts, including field investigations where 
necessary. If a matter investigated lays the basis for action, 
in the opinion of the examiner, he may recommend the issu- 


ance of a formal complaint or a negotiation of a stipulation 
agreement to cease and desist from the challenged practices. 
If the examiner feels no action is indicated, he may recom- 
mend the case be closed.’ 


Trade Practice Conference Rules 


The FTC has taken the position that its procedure for 
voluntary adherence to the law is an important aspect of its 
regulatory functions. The FTC’s Bureau of Consultation un- 
dertakes to obtain voluntary compliance by business, mainly 
through its three divisions: Trade Practice Conferences, Stipu- 
lations, and Small Business. The success of their mission 
rests upon two factors: (1) that many violations of the law 
result from ignorance of its requirements; and (2) that mem- 
bers of an industry will renounce illegal practices if “every- 


14°The Regulation of Advertising,” by the editors, Columbia Law Re- 
view, Vol. 56, No. 7 (November, 1956), p. 1034. 
15T, Harold Scott, op. cit. 
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one else does, too.”” What are known as the Trade Practice 
Conference Rules now cover over 150 industries.** 


Many of the standards set forth in the rules relate spe- 
cifically to advertising practices. As such, “they represent a 
checklist of practices to which the advertiser and his agency 
should adhere.”*’ They are set by mutual agreement between 
the FTC and members of a given industry. Adjudication, 
however, still demands compliance with the basic laws on 
which the rules are based. 


The rules are divided into two broad categories: (1) those 
related to advertising and business practices which define 
practices which are considered by the Commission to be viola- 
tive of laws administered by it; (2) a smaller number of rules 
whose standards lack sanction and enforceability, being com- 
posed of an industry’s views and recommendations as to de- 
sirable and undesirable practices. The latter group are rela- 
tively unimportant and will not be reviewed here. 


The Group I rules refer to practices which are considered 
to be unfair, deceptive, or otherwise illegal. Any enforcement 
still must follow established procedure if the Commission has 
to take action against non-compliance. 


The following proscripted practices are examples of rules 
which can be considered representative over all industries for 
advertising which is disseminated via radio and television: 


misrepresentation as to grade, quality, size, weight, use, 
materials, composition, ingredients, construction, stand- 
ards, manufacture, distribution, origin, prices, value, 
terms of sale of any product or component thereof; 
misuse of specific descriptive terms ; 

misrepresentation of character or status of advertiser; 
fictitious prices ; 

deceptive testimonials ; 

defamation or disparagement of competition ; 





16Federal Trade Semenlatien, 1958 Annual Report, (Washington: Supt. 
of Documents, 1950) p 

1TMorton Simon, The ia for —— and Marketing (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1956), p. 514. 
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discriminatory advertising or promotional allowances; 
deceptive guaranties or warranties. 


It must be remembered that the exact nature of the pro- 
hibitions will vary from industry to industry and may not 
include the practices above. 


Disposition by Stipulation 


Because of the emphasis which the FTC puts on voluntary 
compliance with the law, the agency generally begins action 
on a violation by giving the businessman the benefit of the 
doubt as to his ignorance of the law. Subpart of E of the 
FTC’s Rules of Practice, Procedures and Organization (1957) 
begins as follows: 


“In order to avoid the expense and time involved in 
formal legal proceedings, it is the policy of the Commis- 
sion to afford individuals, partnerships and corporations 
who have engaged in unlawful acts and practices an 
opportunity to enter into voluntary agreements to cease 
and desist therefrom, when it appears to the Commission 
that such procedure fully safeguards the public interest.” 


The Division of Stipulations, Bureau of Consultation, is 
responsible for the stipulation procedure. After receiving 
appropriate cases from the Bureau of Investigation, the Di- 
vision gives the proposed respondent a statement of practices 
believed from the investigation to be unlawful and given the 
opportunity to present his side of the matter informally. 


The procedure itself is simple: in effect, the FTC says, 
“We think you are violating the law, if you will correct this 
wrong and sign an agreement that you won’t do it any more, 
we'll say no more about it.” 


The advertiser is notified by letter that the FTC regards 
him in violation of the law, and that the stipulation procedure 
is open to him if he wishes to accept. If the advertiser accepts, 
he is required to submit a letter of compliance, along with 
copies of the revised advertising. If the revision is still not 
satisfactory, it may be further revised. 
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In practice, compliance is usually obtained quickly—usually 
within ninety days. The Division of Stipulations never con- 
ducts field investigations, the entire negotiation taking place 
through the mails. 


This procedure has enabled the FTC to speed up the han- 
dling of cases with corresponding reduction of expense to all 
concerned. The bulk of the cases handled are related to false 
and deceptive advertising, and mislabelling. 


Formal Complaints 


If a formal complaint is issued, the case is referred for 
trial. At that time a consent-settlement rule may be effected 
which provides time for negotiations for a consent settlement 
prior to the taking of evidence. Once a settlement is agreed 
upon, the file is closed with a final order based on the settle- 
ment. 


If, however, the case is set for hearing, an examiner is 
appointed and evidence is taken. The respondent may be rep- 
resented by counsel. The FTC has the general burden of proof. 
After evidence is introduced and arguments submitted, the 
hearing examiner files a decision for the Commission. If the 
complaint is sustained, a cease-and-desist order is issued. If 
violations continue, the respondent is subject to penalty of 
$5,000 for each violation. 


Examples 


T. H. Scott, formerly chief of the R-TV Unit of the FTC, 
relates five of the acts and practices which have been held to 
be unfair or deceptive, and in violation of the Act, as follows :"* 


1. Advertising falsely or misleading concerning one’s busi- 
ness status or the advantages or connections which he may 
have, or claim to have, in the operation of his business. 
For example, that he maintains scientific laboratories; or 
that the medical profession or the dental profession has 
endorsed his product. 





18Scott, op. cit. 
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A case in point is the issuance by the FTC of a complaint 
against the American Chicle Company in connection with its 
television advertising of the product Rolaids. The Company 
claimed, contrary to fact, that doctors generally prescribe or 
recommend Rolaids, which are sold for stomach distress. The 
video includes a man in a doctor’s coat who is addressed 
“doctor,” and he replies “. . . take a Rolaid.” 


2. Advertising falsely or misleadingly through the use of 
comparative presentation. 


Scott cites the case of Lanolin Plus, Inc. The complaint 
alleged that the advertiser had, through the use of television 
advertising, falsely represented the effects of the use of com- 
petitive detergent shampoos. A typical commercial showed a 
model saying, “Stop! Don’t burn your hair . . . with harsh 
detergent shampoos.” A cease-and-desist order of the Com- 
mission provides against future advertising engaging in such 
scare tactics. 


3. False and misleading advertising as to the efficacy of drugs 
and medicines. 


An advertiser may falsely and misleadingly represent the 
results which can be expected through the use of his brand 
of drugs and medicines. The use of video action may be of 
particular significance. Examples of recent advertising in 
this category were the so-called penetrating rub cases; includ- 
ing the Whitehall Pharmacal Company and their “InfraRub” 
and “Heet,” and The Mentholatum Company, Inc., and their 
“Mentholatum Rub.” The Commission has since proceeded 
against these companies and the complaints settled. 


4. Misrepresentation of comparative prices and fictitious 
pricing. 


. The bait-switch type of ad. 


Both 4 and 5, above, have long been troublesome types of 
advertising in the print media, and are now being used on TV. 
A case of bait-switch advertising is the Fidelity Storm Sash 
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Corporation, who offered an article which fitted the description 
of a most desirable product at a very low price and then, after 
the customer has been baited, he is switched to other mer- 
chandise because the advertiser desires not to sell the mer- 
chandise offered. 


Summary of FTC Policy 


The FTC follows a concept “born of the ethical considera- 
tions of the judiciary throughout the ages—the precepts of 
the law (1) to live honestly, (2) to injure no one, and (3) to 
give every man his due.’””® The agency has literally “bent 
over backwards” to assure the accused every consideration. 
It has emphasized the importance of self-regulation as against 
government controls. It refrains from legal action insofar 
as possible, preferring voluntary correction by the party in 
error. 


The mushrooming growth of television has caused the FTC 
to enlarge its efforts against allegedly false and misleading 
radio and television commercials. One positive move was the 
centralization of all investigation of radio-television adver- 
tising in a special unit. Another has been the stepping-up of 
commission-instituted proceedings. Just recently, the entire 
professional staff of the FTC was instructed to assist the 
radio-television unit by monitoring programs even on off-duty 
hours.”° The FTC, however, still depends largely on the sub- 
mission of complaints by outsiders for information as to ques- 
tionable advertising. As Mr. Earl Kintner, formerly the Com- 
mission’s general counsel and now its chairman, states, “The 
Commission, of course, has the power to act on its own initia- 
tive, but its far more effective and economic use is an instru- 
ment wielded by business men alert to the safeguards the law 
provides. It is up to them to use it.””* 





19Scott, op. cit. 
20Sponsor, December 13, 1958, p. 51. 
21Advertising Age, February 23, 1959, p. 6. 
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Federal Communications Commission 


The FTC does not have jurisdiction over the program spon- 
sored by the advertiser. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is the only agency which can decide, to a limited 
extent, as to whether or not a program is in good taste, offen- 
sive to public morals, or other ways inimical to the public 
interest. 


Dr. Walter Emery has summed up the FCC’s position in a 
recent article: 


From the very beginning, therefore, the FCC took the 
attitude that it did have the power to take into account 
program service as an important factor in its public in- 
terest determinations. Its view was supported not only 
by legislative history and prior administrative practice, 
but by court decisions as well. In 1931, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia held that 
under Section 11 of the Radio Act of 1927 the Radio 
Commission was “necessarily called upon to consider the 
character and quality of the service to be rendered and 
that in considering an application for renewal of a li- 
cense an important consideration is the past conduct of 
the applicant.” 


In the famous network case in which the authority of 
the FCC to adopt the chain broadcasting regulations 
was contested, the U. S. Supreme Court said: 


“The Commission’s licensing function cannot be dis- 
charged, therefore, merely by finding that there are 
no technological objections to the granting of a license. 
If the criterion of ‘public interest’ were limited to such 
matters, how could the Commission choose between 
two applicants for the same facilities, each of whom 
is financially and technically qualified to operate a 
station? Since the very inception of federal regula- 
tion of radio, comparative considerations as to the 
service to be rendered have governed the application 
of the standard of ‘public interest,’ convenience, or 
necessity. 


In the exercise of all its powers, express or implied, the 
Commission must be governed by “the public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” If at any time, its actions 
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run contrary to this standard and become arbitrary 
or unreasonable, the courts are always available for 
redress.” 


Thus we see that, through the powers inherent in its licens- 
ing function, the FCC is a potentially formidable force in the 
field of advertising regulation. In practice, the FCC has 
largely taken the position that the elimination of advertising 
excesses should be left to self-regulation by the advertiser 
and broadcaster. This does not mean the Commission con- 
dones false and misleading advertisements. Advertisements 
of this type coming to the attention of the FCC are normally 
referred te other agencies better equipped for such matters, 
such as the FTC. 


The FCC’s policy on advertising might be described as a 
passive one. The Commission has been reluctant to enforce 
compliance with even the standards listed in the “Bluebook,” 
at the same time admitting that many stations engaged in 
advertising excesses “incompatible with their public respon- 
sibilities and threaten the good name of broadcasting itself.** 
Yet, the position seems sound since the severity of its sole 
sanction, license revocation, is inappropriate for controlling 
advertising. It is thus likely that responsibility for regulating 
broadcast advertising at the federal level will be increasingly 
concentrated in the hands of the FTC. The editors of the 
Columbia Law Review feel this is proper, stating: “By virtue 
of the FCC’s refusal to enter the area some of the confusion 
and duplication that has characterized federal advertising 
regulation has been avoided.”’* 


It should be pointed out, however, that only the FCC can 
exert the pressure necessary to make the broadcaster respon- 
sible for advertising disseminated. The FCC can and should 
actively enforce its authority to request the licensee to inquire 





22Walter Emery, “The FCC: Its Powers, Functions and Personnel,” 
Journal of Broadcasting, Il, 8 (Summer, 1958), pp. 234-5. 

23Federal Communications Commission, Public Service Responsibility 
of Broadcast Licensees (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946), p. 56, 

24Op. cit. p. 1049. 
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diligently into the veracity of the representations made and 
into the reputation of the advertiser. This could be a valuable 
adjunct to the FTC’s policing of the advertiser. 


Remedies 


Remedy at the federal level is needed in two major areas 
if the consumer and advertiser alike are to receive adequate 
protection: (1) the development of a single criterion to test 
the legality of advertisements, replacing presently inconsistent 
statutory standards with uniform standards; and (2) the pro- 
vision of adequate enforcement measures to provide greater 
flexibility relative to procedures and sanctions. This will re- 
quire legislative reappraisal of all federal agencies and of 
workable sanctions. A unified approach is necessary to meet 
the growing problems of keeping all advertising, including 
broadcast advertising, responsive to the public interest. 


More immediately, the Federal Trade Commission needs to 


streamline its procedures so as to halt deceptive advertising 
practices more quickly than at present. Investigations and 
hearings often continue for prolonged periods before a deter- 
mination has been reached, meanwhile allowing questionable 
advertising to continue. 


The fundamental position of both the FTC and FCC which 
emphasizes self-regulation is praiseworthy; however, the rec- 
ord of voluntary cooperation has been a spotty one, indicating 
the need for more effective methods for the implementation of 
the policy. The FTC has been the more active in developing 
effective cooperation. In witness to their efforts it can be 
noted that the establishment of the Division of Small Business 
(1954) for the express purpose of assisting the smaller busi- 
ness in obtaining protection offered by the laws administered 
by the FTC has been a forward step. The institution of ad- 
vertising guides for the various industries in 1958 (only a 
few have been published so far) and the enlisting of the 
cooperation of such groups as the Better Business Bureaus, 
Chambers of Commerce, and the National Association of 
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Broadcasters exemplify the Commission’s determination to 
make the voluntary approach work. 


The FTC is to be commended for its efforts to establish 
primary spheres of influence with other interested agencies 
in order to effect greater harmony and consistency in the 
regulation of advertising in those areas where jurisdiction 
is overlapping. This policy of cooperation promises more 
effective enforcement; however, complete integration of fed- 
eral statutes affecting advertising is necessary to avoid pos- 
sible jurisdictional disputes and to standardize the criteria 
and sanctions against excesses. 


It can be hoped, too, that the FCC will become more 
vigorous in its domain. In particular, they can render a 
service in an area unattainable to the FTC—the control of 
advertising excesses as they relate to programming (i.e., 
length of commercials, suitability of programs) and for which 
the broadcaster may be held responsible. 





RESEARCH in broadcasting 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMATIC 
WRITER IN TELEVISION 


By Edward W. Borgers 


With nearly 200 colleges and 
universities offering coursework 
in radio-tv, and almost all of 
these offering courses in radio- 
tv writing, the professional op- 
portunities for the would-be 
writer have more than a pass- 
ing interest to teachers and stu- 
dents of broadcasting. 

Edward W. Borgers conducted 
this study of writers’ agents 
and story editors to ascertain 


their attitudes toward the col- 
legiate product. Dr. Borgers 
has wide experience in the field, 
as a free-lance dramatic writer, 
a former agency copy writer, 
and now as a teacher of broad- 
casting in the Department of 
Telecommunications at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
He received his Ph. D. from New 
York University in 1950. 


Hollywood television director recently predicted for the 

near future (a) a revival of live television drama, and 
(b) substantially improved prospects for the free lance writer. 
These two predictions, if true, are obviously important to the 
teacher of radio and television writing. The first suggests a 
type of script which the teacher might then more in conscience 
encourage; the second suggests a possibly greater degree of 
optimism (or lesser degree of pessimism) in setting before 
students the prospects of selling their output. The project des- 
cribed below is an effort to explore the possible validity of these 
predictions. 


A recent Television Market List prepared by the Television- 
Radio Writers Branch of the Writers Guild of America, West, 
Inc., lists 84 markets that are currently buying television 
dramatic scripts. Seven of these markets have their own staff 
writers. Fourteen purchase scripts on direct assignment only. 
Fully 50 specify, “Submissions through agents only.” The rest 
do not make any specific statements regarding submissions, but 
none indicates any interest in the unsolicited manuscript. 


This would seem to indicate that, for practical purposes, 
the student writer has no hope of breaking into the charmed 
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circle except (a) through an inscrutable and miraculous 
“break,” or (b) through the services of a literary agent. 
Agents, in turn, are by no means universally interested in the 
unknown writer. Agent Reece Halsey, for example, says flatly, 
“T have never sold an ‘original by an unknown’ yet.” Still, there 
is at least the possibility that some agents might be willing to 
look into scripts recommended to them by the teacher of 
radio and television writing. If so, this would offer the writing 
student a new possible stepping stone. So a further purpose 
of the project has been to explore agent attitudes in this 
respect. 


Because of the writer’s own geographic location, this study 
was confined to the Hollywood market. A parallel study is 
obviously in order for the New York market. 


This project began with a list of accredited agents furnished 
by the Hollywood branch of the Writers’ Guild. To each of the 
offices on that list was sent a questionnaire, comprising five 
questions: 


1. Do you anticipate an increase or decrease in the number 
of live shows for radio and/or television in the fore- 
seeable future? 


2. Do you anticipate an increase or decrease in the demand 
for free lance scripts in the foreseeable future? 


3. Have you any notion as to when this change might take 
place? On what evidence is your opinion based? 


4. May we quote you? 


5. Are you interested in looking at scripts recommended 
to you by teachers of radio and television writing? 


Of the 70 offices to whom this inquiry was forwarded, 24 
sent replies. Fourteen expressed willingness to be quoted; the 
others preferred to remain anonymous. 


A second set of questions was prepared for the story editors 
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and producers in the Television-Radio Market List mentioned 
above. Since several editors handle more than one market, and 
not all editors were listed as buying, only 45 letters were sent 
out. The questionnaire was substantially the same as that sent 
writers’ agents, except that the fifth question was omitted. 
Eleven replies were received. Nine expressed willingness to be 
quoted, only two objecting. 


The inquiry covered both radio and television drama, but 
the first striking feature of the replies is that none offered any 
hope to the writer of live radio drama. Agent Ben Benjamin 
summarized the general picture as reflected by both agents and 
editors: “Radio drama steadily decreasing. Little or no script 
market in radio.” 


The widest variety of answers came in reply to question 1. 
Eight agents and two story editors saw live TV increasing; 
one agent saw T’'V film increasing, two agents and four editors 
thought the ratio between film and live TV will remain the 
same, eight agents and two editors thought live TV will de- 
crease ; the others had no opinion to offer. In most cases, pre- 
dictions were based on the estimated impact of videotape. One 
editor was emphatic in stating that there will always be big 
“live” prestige shows. 


But among expressed opinions there was almost unanimous 
agreement that there will be an increase in the demand for free 
lance scripts in the foreseeable future. (This was stressed by 
22 of the 24 replies from agents and from 7 of the 11 story 
editors.) Editor Jack Emmanual summarized the general tone 
on this point. “The demand for scripts from any source has 
never been greater. It is a writer’s market and it will stay that 
way.” 


Again question 3 produced a wide spread of answers. Nine 
agents had no prediction as to when this new demand would 
occur. Four thought it would be soon. Five suggested six 
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months or next season. Six agents and five editors believed it 
is taking place now. Two editors stressed the idea of a gradual 
steady increase. 


It is probable that the writer whose works will ultimately 
be worth watching on the air cannot and will not be deterred 
from his intentions by any reasoned appraisal of the odds 
against him. The teacher of radio and TV writing may at some 
time or other come across such a student. For this teacher and 
student the final question on the agent questionnaire becomes 
significant. Agent James McHugh, Jr. expanded on a negative 
response to that question: 


Most teachers are not generally qualified on the com- 
mercial needs but deal rather in pure terms of composition. 
Unfortunately they generally fail to take into consideration 
the specific market needs. Because they are out of touch, 
they lack being “hep,” so to speak, and react ... a year or 
two later than the market. If this were not a valid com- 
ment, buyers wold be buying directly from your campus. 
The need for the commercial intellignce cannot be denied. 


Agent Milt Rossner commented that he was interested 
in seeing scripts 

... in television or motion picture screen-play form, only 
after the strictest screening, and prepared by writers with 
enough sense to take a reject instead of an argument. Too 
many writers (both new and established) want to argue the 
beauty and excellence of their creation. Let them do it in a 
classroom or in a beatnick coffee shop, not over an agent’s 
phone. An agent should not necessarily have to make “con- 
structive” suggestions. A writer submitting a possible 
screenplay or teleplay to an agent must remember that the 
agent must, of economic necessity, be concerned only with 
whether or not in his opinion the specific property can be 
sold in the then current market. In other words, let the 
writer approach his future almost as a business and not 
merely as an art. 


With these reservations noted, eleven of the 21 agents who 
replied indicated an interest in seeing student scripts recom- 
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mended to them by the teacher of radio and television writing. 


These agents are listed below: 


Ben Benjamin 

Famous Artists Corporation 
9941 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 


William W. Barnes 
274 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


Shirley Collier 
204 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


Michael L. Hamilburg 
Mitchele J. Hamilburg Agcy. 
8776 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 


George R. Ingersoll 
7167%4 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


Al Kingston Enterprises, Inc. 
9046 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Henry Lewis Agency 
9172 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 


Roy Mack 
9121 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 


Milt Rossner 
9110 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 


Martin Shapiro 

Paul Small Artists, Ltd., Inc. 
270 N. Canon Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 


Tom Somlyo 
407 N. Maple Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


George Ullman 
8979 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


One prominent Hollywood TV story editor who preferred to 
remain anonymous, offered these additional thoughts: 


In Hollywood, fresh approaches to writing are desperate- 
ly needed. The time of the writer is at hand. We urgently 
want to know new talent as soon as it arrives in Hollywood. 
On the other hand, we can do little with the even first-rate 
writers who are not here on the spot. If you teachers feel 
that you have found a talent that you honestly believe is 
first-rate, the best advice you can give him is to pull up roots 
and move out here. If he is not first-rate, this is the worst 
advice you can give him. Hollywood is already overloaded 


with second-rate writers. 
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Before summarizing these replies, a few preliminary com- 
ments are perhaps in order. Answers were returned from 
slightly more than one out of four of the editors and agents 
queried. The opinions, of course, have been assumed to be of 
equal worth. The replies received, all things considered, would 
seem a fair cross-section of informed opinion in this particular 
market. 


In general it would seem that the replies suggest a mod- 
erately optimistic outlook for the TV writer’s future in Holly- 
wood. Unless that opinion is distorted by wishful thinking or 
persuasive intent, it would seem reasonable to accept this same 
moderate optimism. On the other hand, it must be recognized 
immediately that such optimism can be only relative. The 
chances for any one writer to break into commercial dramatic 
writing for radio or television have always been small. Nothing 
in these predictions suggests any radical departure from that 
state of affairs. 


To the extent, then, that it seems commercially justifiable to 
offer instruction in telecommunications dramatic writing at 
all, the present picture would seem to indicate that it is some- 
what more justifiable in terms of the near future. To the extent 
that one teaches telecommunications dramatic writing because 
he believes that focusing of the student mind on the study of 
human emotional experience is itself a great liberal arts dis- 
cipline—this teacher will not be affected, one way or the other, 
by the market vagaries discussed in this article. 





LITERATURE of broadcasting 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


TELEVISION NEWS REPORTING. By the Staff of CBS News. New 
York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. 
182 pp. $5.75. 


A report on electronic journalism has long been needed and the staff 
of CBS News has prepared a most noteworthy slender volume which 
may well serve as a valuable newsroom and classroom handbook. 


CBS Director of News, John F. Day, points out in his introduction the 
great distinction which exists between the printed word, the spoken word 
of radio and the television presentation of a news broadcast. 


The entire book is clearly illustrated by Robert Osborn—illustrations 
which, in themselves, serve to indicate the power of the visual over the 
spoken word. 


TV News Reporting is written with a sense of drama—the same 
authentic drama which is so frequently reflected in TV news itself. 


The twenty-two chapters listed in the table of contents quickly reveal 
the vast scope of the book’s 182 pages. Subjects range from a history 
of TV news through such practical areas as “Judging the News,” “The 
Men and Their Gear,” “Writing for Television,” “The Local-news Opera- 
tion” and even an appendix on “Marketing the News.” 


In addition to a concise and authentic consideration of the practical 
the authors take time to delve into the philosophical impact of television 
news as the latest (and perhaps the most effective) means of communicat- 
ing ideas to the mass audience. 


Specific examples of news stories, illustrating the various areas under 
discussion, are used to clarify each particular section. 


The professional, the student or the layman cannot help but finish 
the reading of this book in a possession of an infinitely better under- 
standing of the complexities of television news reporting and the sincerity 
of its personnel. 


Written as it is with almost classic brevity, authority and color, 
“Television News Reporting” is its own best example of how to report 
news on TV. It is a book which should be in he library of every college 
and university offering courses in TV news broadcasting. 


Fred Garrigus 
APBE 
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THE ANNOUNCER’S HANDBOOK. By Ben Graf Henneke and 
Edward S. Dumit. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1959. 293 pp. 
$4.00. 


In this revision of Henneke’s successful 1948 volume, The radio an- 
nouncer’s handbook, “a word has been dropped from the title and a med- 
ium added to the text.” The television material is incorporated through- 
out the text and practice sections, and not segregated in a separate 
chapter. Discussion of small station operations (particularly “combo” 
work) is similarly integrated throughout the book. 


The announcer’s handbook is expressly designed for both the prac- 
ticing announcer and the “career-minded student.” It is true that certain 
portions of the text may be useful as reference material for the pro- 
fessional announcer, particularly a succinct section keyed to pertinent 
FCC regulations relating to station identification, commercial announce- 
ments and CONELRAD procedures. However, the greatest value of this 
book will be to the beginning student with a serious interest in an- 
nouncing as a profession. 


Organization of the textual material is good, although some readers 
will object to a possible skimping on quantity (only the first fifty eight 
pages are text, the rest exercises). A very complete index covering both 
text and drill exercises enhances its possible value as a reference work. 
The four chapters that comprise the text (The Announcer’s Work, The 
Announcer’s Qualifications, The Announcer’s Skills, and The Ad Lib An- 
nouncer) contain, in addition to “how to do it” material, a number of 
appropriate anecdotes drawn from the author’s not inconsiderable ex- 
perience. The text runs the gamut from discussions of union require- 
ments in various markets and the proper clothing and makeup for tele- 
vision to the International Phonetic Alphabet as an aid to proper pro- 
nounciation. Of particular interest to the potential announcer is a 
section largely devoted to a detailed description of the process of audi- 
tioning. The prospective combo man may regret the lack of extensive 
treatment of the characteristics and functions of the technical tools of 
the trade—microphones, control boards, turntables, and the like. 


The 200-plus pages devoted to exercises and drills are drawn from 
actual announcer copy obtained from agencies, networks, large and small 
stations. A wide selection of material is made available, including com- 
mercial continuity, news copy, special audition material, foreign pro- 
nounciation drill, feature program continuity, and copy designed to let 
the student announcer practice phrasing, mood creation, ad libbing, and 
even baseball “re-creation.” 

The physical format of this book is interesting. It is printed on 8% 
by 11 inch pages and bound in paper. All of the pages are heavily per- 
forated at the left-hand margin and punched for later insertion in a 
three-hole looseleaf notebook. In the drill portion, a typewriter Pica 
typeface is used, with spacing to make the material resemble actual copy 
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as much as possible. In a similar manner, the news copy resembles 
regular teletype copy, complete with date/time slugs and typographic 
errors. Wherever possible, only one side of the page was used in the 
exercises section. Although it is gratifying to see attempts at realism 
in appearance of drill materials, the perforation in the text section 
combined with the flexibility of the paper binding, may lead to rapid 
deterioration. 


This volume is likely to prove of value, particularly as a low priced 
source of practice material and introductory text for beginning an- 
nouncing students on the high school and college level. Materials are 
arranged in logical order, and the book includes a rating chart for 
achievement throughout the semester. However, the textual quality and 
quantity and physical durability are not up to that of Stuart Hyde’s 
Television and Radio Announcing. Although the Hyde volume is more 
expensive, it includes nearly four times as many pages of text and a 
binding that will last a great deal longer as a reference book. 


John M. Kittross 
University of Southern California 





ADVERTISING: MASS COMMUNICATION IN MARKETING. By 
C. A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge; 1959. 639 pp. 


This is a textbook which serves as an introduction to the subject of 
advertising. It was designed primarily for college students who may 
go into the area of marketing, into the communication area, into the 
business world where they have to use advertising, or into the advertising 
profession itself. It was also designed for students who simply want 
to understand advertising and for advertising practitioners who might 
profit by a broad view of their business. 


The book is well-organized and easy to read. It is divided into six 
major sections: the background of advertising (such as the social and 
economic aspects), identifying the product (dealing with trade names, 
packaging, etc.), building the advertisement, a study of the media, the 
complete advertising effort, and finally, the management of advertising. 
It is illustrated with advertisements, pictures, charts, and diagrams. 
At the end of each chapter are questions and statements which serve 
as discussion topics. Following these is a bibliography pertaining to the 
topics covered in the chapter. 


There are many unique features about this book, one of which is a 
section devoted to advertising in color. In addition to showing eight 
pages of four-color advertisements and reproductions, there are dis- 
cussions concerning color notation systems as well as basic principles of 
the use of color in advertising. 
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Another feature is the author’s technique of reviewing testing 
procedures. He first described each procedure, and followed this by a 
discussion of the merits claimed for it, criticisms heard and finally com- 
ments. This is an effective technique for placing testing procedures in 
their proper perspective. Other features are two chapters on Television 
and Radio, one devoted to manufacturers’ advertising campaigns, and 
finally one devoted to coordination between advertising and selling 
efforts. 


This book seems especially suitable to meet the need for a text which 
covers the broad area of advertising. It emphasizes the marketing as- 
pects of the field with lesser emphasis on the creative aspects. It’s 
strength lies in the wide scope of subjects covered. 


Finally, although the title of the book uses the phrase “Mass Com- 
munication in Marketing” there is little explicity mentioned about mass 
communications. Communication theory is not mentioned nor are some of 
the major problems of mass communication and its relationship with 
advertising. 

Jack Z. Sissors 
Northwestern University 





AN INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN SPEECH. By J. Jeffery 
Auer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 244 pp. $5.00. 


According to the author, this book has a two-fold purpose: to pro- 
vide a handbook for those who would become producers of research in 
speech and to present a guide for research evaluation by “consumers.” 


To accomplish these goals in the field of speech is not easy. Speech 
and its related arts and sciences relies upon almost all recognized meth- 
ods of research; it also draws heavily upon cognate fields. 


As an author Mr. Auer needs no introduction to people in the field 
of speech. He has served the profession well as editor of Speech Mono- 
graphs, an assistant editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, and an 
advisory editor of The Speech Teacher as well as textbook author and 
contributor to professional journals. 


This book will be remembered as a landmark in the field because it 
is the first to attempt to reach the goals outlined above. The author does 
well in presenting an overview of research methods useful in this pro- 
fessional field. The chapter on the research problem and the chapters 
on types of research studies—historical, descriptive and experimental, 
are logically adequate and coherently written. 


Of course, explanations of such concepts can be found in general 
works on research methods. However, this book makes a real and out- 
standing contribution in three ways: (1) it interprets these concepts as 
they relate directly to research in the field; (2) it illustrates them with 
specific citations to approximately 400 published studies in this expand- 
ing body of research literature; and (3) it presents a very useful se- 
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lected and classified bibliography of over 300 bibliographical resources 
in all areas of speech. 


Any student, teacher or administrator who is interested in obtaining 
an overview of scholarly work in this field will profit from reading An 
Introduction to Research in Speech. However, the book will find its 
greatest use as a text for introductory courses in graduate study. Such 
a text has long been needed. 


Kim Giffin 
University of Kansas 





ZOOMAR, By Ernie Kovacs. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1957. 348 pp. 
$3.95. Paperback edition: New York: Bantam Books, 1959. 344 pp. 
50 cents. 


After two years of life in hard covers, “Zoomar” has just appeared 
as a paperback, indecorated (as Joyce might possibly say) with meaty 
little maenads. However well it sold in its first incarnation, the paper- 
back version puts it within the means of everyone and this reviewer hopes 
it gets into all broadcasting libraries in some form. It is « pretty funny 
novel about Madison Avenue; but it is also a serious novel about network 
television, and deserves to be taken seriously. It is not an exposé like 
all the progeny of “The Hucksters” — neither solemn and bitter like so 
many, nor raucous and bitter like all the rest. It is not bitter at all. The 
point needs insistence: This is a very authentic and essentially friendly 
account of life in a network, by a man who not only knows what he is 
talking about but who can write to boot. 


It is the story of a young man who rises from account executive in an 
agency to executive producer at the United Broadcasting Company, to 
Class A Program Director, to Vice President, to Head of the West Coast 
—not, for a change, by selling his soul, but by the right combination of 
skill and luck and (just a touch) of mild chicanery. More importantly, 
of course, it is a picture of the network in which he rises. Hilarious, 
mostly; appropriately earnest in a number of important spots; and 
exaggerated only enough for humor. (The agency our hero uses for a 
launching pad is pretty wild; but then so are most agencies. Anyway, 
he is all through with it by the end of chapter two—seven pages.) 


Here is probably the point to say we are going to have to be pretty 
thoughtful about putting “Zoomar” on assigned reading lists, since 
the occurrence of the maenads on the cover of the paperback edition is 
less fortuitous than in most cases. They may possibly be accounted 
for, however, by the suggestion that Mr. Kovacs has borrowed a trick 
from (say) Voltaire. He is saying, I think, “This is the way it is 
—and, just to make you pay attention, here are some beautiful babes.” 
Now, some of Voltaire’s spicier opera still show up these days in the 
drugstores because the interesting females still have a broad appeal, 
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though nobody but professors trouble to notice the philosophy they 
are sugar-coating. Mr. Kovacs’ ladies may well not last so long; all 
the same, they are sisters under the skin. 


But this is the way it is: network offices, producers, directors, camera- 
men, vice presidents, comics, critics — yes, and wives and secretaries. 
A good sponsor, of all things, and for that matter, a leading character 
who trumpets pure Gilbert Seldes in the penultimate chapter like 
Roland at Roncevaux. 


Much of the book is concerned with the birth, growing pains and 
Trendex fortunes of the “Miss Wipe-Ola Beauty Contest,” a recognizably 
dreadful program series sponsored by a shoe-polish manufacturer. The 
account is entirely accurate, including intramural battles at the net, 
contestants on the make, a marvelous camera rehearsal which will be 
enjoyed by anyone in television production, an astringently sympathetic 
portrait of a comic MC, and the inevitable violent disagreement between 
critics and rating services. Later there is a stimulating picture of the 
creation of a big-budget prestige series somewhat suggesting “Wide 
Wide World.” This one is nearly still-born; and to do the author credit 
he suggests that it will have a difficult career if any at all. But it 
provides the background for a ringing statement of television’s artistic 
and public-service responsibilities, in which the voice is our hero’s, but 
the words are clearly Kovacs’. It should be remarked that both programs 
are the brain-children of the same man, that both are presented as 
elements of the story and not as editorial exhibits — in short, that Mr. 
Kovacs is concerned with verisimilitudes, not with symbolic blacks and 
whites. On the other hand, there is no question that his prestigious 
“Dunbar Trilogy” is intended to be a notable example of a style of 
programming the networks can do, and should, but (he says) don’t very 
much, 


As it will appear, “Zoomar” has a curiously broken back. It is not 
merely that serious subject-matter is tricked out with hilarity and sex, 
but that Mr. Kovacs seems to have become steadily more serious as he 
got deeper into the book. The first couple of chapters are misleading in 
this sense, and the next few nearly as much. Typically, though the book 
opens and closes with sight-gags, the final gag (he says it himself) is 
more like a retch. 


The best thing here is the authenticity; and that is very good indeed. 
Next best (it is impossible, though discourteous, not to be surprised) is 
the writing. The humor is good, naturally. The dialogue is decidedly 
above par for this kind of novel. The characters are reasonably real — 
except for the curious, and these days common, fault that they are hard 
to see. They have personalities (pleasant, for the most part), but no 
faces. Admittedly, they do have everything else. 


Arthur Weld 
Michigan State University 





EDUCATION for broadcasting 


FOURTH ANNUAL SURVEY OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OFFERING COURSE WORK IN 
RADIO AND TELEVISION, 1959-1959 


By Harold Niven 
University of Washington 


In the fourth annual survey of colleges and universities that offer 
course work in radio-television, 89 schools out of the 165 replying reported 
a major or strong concentration in broadcasting leading to one or more 
degrees. Three schools who indicated last year that they offered a major 
now report than they offer a radio-television minor in speech. Forty- 
two schools offer ten quarter or seven semester hours or more. Thirty-four 
schools offer courses in radio-television, but less than ten quarter hours 


or seven semester hours. 


The 89 schools offering a BA, BS, BJ or BFA degree were found 
to have 2,763 students majoring in radio-television. Forty-five schools 
have 391 graduate students studying for a MA, MS, MAJ, MFA, MEd, 
or MT degree. Currently there are 109 graduate students studying for a 
PhD degree with an emphasis or major in broadcasting at 16 universities. 


At the colleges and universities offering degrees with a major or an 
emphasis in radio-television, the work is offered in eleven different de- 
partments or schools. Five schools offer a degree with a major in radio- 
television in two departments of the university. 


TYPES OF DEPARTMENTS OFFERING RADIO-TV DEGREES 


(Individual institutions differ slightly in the exact title of the depart- 
ment; that given in the table is the one used by the majority) 


Radio-Television 

Communications 

a cllllinetsimeninainienidinnpinnsineebanes 
Journalism 

Radio-Television-Film 

Theatre Arts 

Radio, Journalism, Printing 

SIE SE Ge Se I Ee | 
Language Arts 

Science 


This year information was secured regarding the number of non- 
teaching full-time and part-time personnel involved in the operation of 
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facilities used for radio-television instruction. Reported below are the 
number of personnel involved in the instructional program, as teachers 
and technicians, at the 165 schools offering radio-television courses. 


PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN RADIO-TELEVISION INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES THAT OFFER: 
10 qr. or Under 10 


7 sem. hrs. qr. or 7 
PERSONNEL Major or over sem. hrs. TOTAL 

Full-Time 

Instructors* 272 40 14 326 
Part-Time 

Instructors 207 86 25 268 
Non-teaching 

Full-Time 57 18 2 77 
Non-teaching 

Part-Time 148 41 13 202 


*Full time instructors are those who spend at least half or more of their time teaching 
radio-television courses. 

Facilities used in the instructional program of the colleges and uni- 
versities offering radio-television course work included department oper- 
ated radio and television lab-classrooms, wired-wireless radio stations as 
well as university and college owned and operated AM, FM radio stations 
and television stations. Twenty-three schools reported the use of com- 
mercial radio and television facilities for instructional purposes. 


BROADCAST FACILITIES USED IN RADIO-TELEVISION INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES THAT OFFER: 
10 gr.or7 Under 10 


sem. hrs. qr. or 7 

FACILITIES Major or over sem, hrs. TOTAL 

Radio Lab- 

Classrooms 203 57 50 290 

Wired-Wireless 

Radio Stations 41 15 11 67 

AM Radio 

Stations 18 1 1 20 

FM Radio 

Stations 46 5 6 57 

TV Lab- 

Classrooms 78 16 1 95 

University 

TV Stations 19 3 1 23 

Commercial 

Facilities 16 3 4 23 


This year an attempt was made to determine the number of broad- 
casting courses that each school offered, the number of specific courses 
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required for the undergraduate major and the number of new courses 
added to the broadcast curriculum for the current school year. 


A total of 1,893 broadcasting courses are offered by the 165 schools 
replying to the study. Of this number 92 of these courses have been 
added this year. In the schools offering a major or emphasis in broad- 
casting 1,551 courses are offered and 73 of these are new courses. The 
schools that offer 10 quarter hours or seven semester hours or more have 
a total of 273 courses, 14 of which are new courses. Schools that offer 
less than 10 quarter hours or seven semester hours reported a total of 69 
courses and five new courses. 


165 COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES THAT OFFER: 


No. of 10 qr. or 7 Under 10 
RTV sem. hrs. qr. or 7 
Courses Major or over sem. hrs. 
4 
25 
4 
1 


| 
\ 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 or more 
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1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
6 
6 
6 
2 
3 
2 
a 
2 
5 
2 
6 
q 
3 
3 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
89 
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The following reports and compares the median per cent of the types 
of courses in the broadcast curriculum of the schools offering course work 
in radio and television. This comparison is made in terms of the type 
of course offered and the amount of radio and television courses offered 
by the schools. 


MEDIAN PER CENT OF THE TYPES OF COURSES IN THE BROADCAST 
CURRICULUM OF THE 165 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING 
RADIO AND TELEVISION COURSE WORK 


Types of Courses 


Schools Formal Laboratory Combination 
Offer Major or 

an Emphasis 35% (78)* 20% (44) 65% (97) 
Offer 10 qr. or 

7 sem. hrs. or more 35% (23) 80% (8) 80% (47) 
Offer less than 10 qr. 

hrs. or 7 sem. hrs. 50% (15) 30% (4) 100% (28) 


*Numbers in parentheses represent the number of departments or schools reporting their 
course break-down by a per cent 


Listed below is an individual report on each of the schools replying 
to the 1958-59 survey. For each of the institutions listed, indication is 
given of the total number of undergraduate and graduate hours offered 
by all departments of the school, number of hours offered by each de- 
partment, the minimum number of course hours required for the degree 
and number of major students who are candidates for the degree. Also 
listed for each school are the number and kinds of facilities used in 
radio-television instruction. 


This year additional information concerning the total number of 
courses offered by each school and the specific number of courses re- 
quired for the undergraduate radio-television degree was obtained. Each 
school was also asked to indicate a per cent break-down of the types of 
courses offered by all departments in the college or university. In addi- 
tion schools were requested to indicate the new facilities that had been 
added for instructional purposes for 1958-59. 


Part I of this report includes colleges and universities offering un- 
dergraduate or graduate degrees with major work in radio and televi- 
sion. Part II lists the schools that do not offer a degree with major work 
in radio and television, but does offer at least ten quarter hours or seven 
semester hours of course work a year. Part III reports the schools that 
offer less than ten quarter hours or seven semester hours a year, but 
does offer at least one or more formal courses in broadcasting. 


The following abbreviated form to conserve space was used for the 
purpose of reporting the information: 
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STATE UNIVERSITY. University City, Washington. Total 76 qr. hrs. 
49 grad. hrs.” 
Radio-Television, 36 hrs. BA (30 hrs.)* 42 maj.. MA (25 hrs.) 
12 maj.; PhD. (50 hrs.) 2 maj. 
30% Formal, 50% Comb., 20% lab.® 
RTV courses offered: 31.’ 
RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj. 13* 
Facilities :° 3 Radio l/c, AM Radio sta., 2 TV l/c. 


1Total number of radio and television course hours offered by all de- 
partments in the school. 

Total number of graduate radio and television hours offered. 

Total number of hours offered by the department. 

*Minimum number of radio and television hours required for the de- 
gree. 

SNumber of major students working for the degree. 

*Per cent figure break-down of types of courses offered by the de- 
partment. 

‘Total number of radio-television courses offered by the university. 
®SNumber of specific radio-television courses required for major stu- 
dents. 

®*Indicates the broadcasting facilities at the school. 
1°Indicates new facilities added in 1958-59 used for RTV instruction. 


PART I 


ADELPHI COLLEGE. Garden City, New York. Total 23 sem. hrs. 9 
grad. hrs. 
Speech and Dramatic Art, 23 hrs.; BA (17 hrs.) 10 maj. 
13% Formal, 53% Comb., 34% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 9. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, AM Radio Sta. (WALI, 10 w., 640 ke.). 


ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF. University, Alabama. Total 85 sem. 
hrs. 37 grad. hrs. 
Radio & Television, 85 hrs.; AB (24 hrs.) 40 maj.; MA (24 plus Thesis) 
4 maj. 
60% Formal, 37% Comb., 3% Lab. 
a's courses offered: 28. RTV courses required for undergrad. maj.: 


retinliise 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., participate in the 
Alabama Educational Net. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. Washington, D. C. Total 84 sem. hrs. 54 
grad. hrs. 
Communication, 84 hrs.; BA (30 hrs.) 50 maj.; MA (21 hrs.) 20 maj. 
25% Formal, 75% Comb. 


Facilities: 2 Radio labs, AM Radio Sta. (WAMU), 1 TV lab—closed 
circuit. 
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ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE. State College, Arkansas. Total 24 
sem. hrs. 


Radio, Journ., & Printing, 24 hrs.; BA (24 hrs.) 11 maj. 
40% Formal, 60% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 9. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (KASU-FM). 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY. Tempe, Arizona. Total 46 sem. hrs. 
2 grad. hrs. 
Mass Communications, 41 hrs.; BA (31 hrs.) 25 maj. 
29% Formal, 51% Comb., 20% Lab. 
Education, 2 hrs.; Advertising, 3 hrs. 
RTV courses offered: 15. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: Television studio. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. Waco, Texas. Total 45 sem. hrs. 15 grad. hrs. 
Speech-Radio, 36 hrs.; BA (15 hrs.) 25 maj.; MA (18hrs.) 4 maj. 
20% Formal, 75% Com., 5% Lab. 
Drama, 6 hrs.; Journalism, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 14. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 
Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wire-wireless radio sia., Local Commercial 
RTV station internships. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Boston, Mass. Total 115 sem. hrs. 30 grad. 
hrs. 


Communication Arts, 115 hrs.; BS (28 hrs.) 99 maj.; MS (21 hrs.) 38 


maj. 
40% Formal, 50% Comb., 10% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 29. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 
Facilities: 6 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WBUR, 20 KW, 90.9mc.), 
TV Ve. 


New Facilities: Wired-wireless Radio sta. 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY. Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Total 13 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 10 hrs.; BA (8 hrs.) 10 maj. 
50% Comb., 50% Lab. 
Journ., 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 4. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 


Facilities: Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WBGU). 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY. Provo, Utah. Total 75 qr. hrs. 18 
hrs. 


Speech, 56 hrs.; BA, BS (30 hrs.) ; MA (15 hrs.) 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE. Brooklyn, New York. Total 16 sem. hrs. 4 
grad. hrs. 
Speech, 16 hrs.; BA (12 hrs.) 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
RTV, 47 sem. hrs.; BS (38 hrs.) 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, AT LOS ANGELES. Los Angeles, 
Calif. Total 74 sem. hrs. 


Theatre Arts, 74 hrs.; BA (16 hrs.) ; MA (11 hrs.) 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c, Remote mobile unit. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. New York, New York. Total 60 sem. hrs. 
22 grad. hrs. 
Dramatic Arts, 60 hrs.; MA (18 hrs.) 2 maj. 
33% % Formal, 33% % Comb., 334% % Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 18. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio stza., 
utilizes Metropolitan Educational Television Association studios for 
instructional purposes. 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY. Omaha, Nebraska. Total 26 sem. hrs. 
Communication Arts, 26 hrs.; BA, BS (15 hrs.) 10 maj. 
66% Formal, 34% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 12. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c and wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c, utilize 
facilities of commercial station WOW-TV 


DENVER, UNIVERSITY OF. Denver, Colorado. Total 118 qr. hrs. 58 
grad. hrs. 


Radio-TV, 109 hrs.; BA (40 hrs.) 25-30 maj. 
25% Formal, 65% Comb., 10% Lab. 
Management, 3 hrs.; Advertising, 4 hrs.; Law, 2 hrs. 75% Formal, 25% 
Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 25. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 2 TV l/c (time 
rented). 


DETROIT, UNIVERSITY OF. Detroit, Michigan. Total 28 sem. hrs. 


Communication Arts, 28 hrs.; AB, PhB (24 hrs.) 26 maj. 
50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 17. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 2 TV l/c, TV sta. 
(WTVS, Channel 56). 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY. Des Moines, Iowa. Total 22 sem. hrs. 


Radio Communications, 22 hrs.; BS (22 hrs.) 10 maj. 
14% Formal, 86% Lab. 


RTV courses offered: 8. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 8. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, utilize commercial facilities at KRNT-TV. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Total 23 sem. 
hrs. 


Journalism, 23 hrs.; AB (32 hrs.) 13 maj. 
3% Formal, 97% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 13. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 7. 


Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(WDUQ-FM), 2 TV l/c, TV sta., closed circuit. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. Talahassee, Florida. Total 68 sem. 
hrs. 12 grad. hrs. 

Radio-TV (RTV program interdivisional, five schools and Dept. are in- 
volved. Administration centered in Arts & Science thru Dir. of 
RTV.) 3 hrs.; BA (24 hrs.) 25 maj. 100% Comb. 

Audio-visual, 27 hrs.; Speech, 29 hrs.; English, 6 hrs.; Business, 3 hrs.; 
Music, 3 hrs. 

25% Formal, 75% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 21. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj. 6. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WFSU-FM), 1 TV l/c. 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF. Gainesville, Florida. Total 76 sem. hrs. 
27 grad. hrs. 


Communications, 70 hrs.; BS (35 hrs.) ; MA (12 hrs.). 
Facilities : 5 Radio l/c, FM Radio Station, 1 TV l/c. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. New York, N. Y. Total 24 sem. hrs. 
Communications, 24 hrs.; BA, BS (24 hrs.). 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. Fresno, Calif. Total 64 sem. hrs. 5 grad. 
hrs. 
Speech Arts, 56 hrs.; BA (40 hrs.) 40 maj. 
30% Formal, 50% Comb., 20% Lab. 
Journalism, 2 hrs.; Political Science, 6 hrs. 60% Formal, 40% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 27. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 16. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, broadcast lines direct to local commercial sta- 
tions. 


GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Athens, Georgia. Total 45 qr. hrs. 45 
grad. hrs. 


School of Journalism, 30 hrs.; ABJ (30 hrs.) 75 maj.; MA (20 hrs.) 5 
maj.; MFA Speech (45 hrs.) 3 maj. 
50% Formal, 40% Comb., 10% Lab. 
Drama, 15 hrs. 
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= courses offered: 9. RTV courses required for undergrad. maj.: 


veniam. 1 Radio l/c, 1 TV Il/c, TV Sta. (WGTV, Channel 8). 


HOUSTON, UNIVERSITY OF. Houston, Texas. Total 112 sem. hrs. 
93 grad. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 100 hrs.; BA, BS, BFA (27 hrs.) 75 maj.; MA (18 hrs.) 
15 maj. 
33% Formal, 62% Comb., 5% Lab. 
Drama, 9 hrs.; Journalism, 3 hrs. 33% Formal, 67% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 41. RTV courses required for undergrad. maj.: 
8 


Facilities: 2 Radio 1/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(KUHF), 1 TV l/e, TV sta. (KUHT, Channel 8), Film production 
center. 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE. Arcata, California. Total 19 sem. hrs. 
Division of Language Arts, 19 hrs.; BA 10 maj. 
45% Formal, 36% Comb., 29% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 10. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE. Pocatello, Idaho. Total 16 sem. hrs. 
Speech-Drama, 16 hrs.; AB in Mass Comm. (6 hrs.) 6 maj. 
20% Formal, 30% Comb, 50% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 5. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 2. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 2 TV l/c. 


IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF. Moscow, Idaho. Total 54 sem. hrs. 
Communications, 54 hrs.; BA (28-32 hrs.) 10 maj. 
74% Formal, 16% Comb., 10% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 12. 
Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 3 TV l/c. 


ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF. Urbana, Illinois. Total 56 sem. hrs. 30 
grad. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 48 hrs.; BS in Comm. (30 hrs.) 51 maj.; MS in Radio-TV, 
Master of Television (Professional Degree), 20 hrs.) 24 maj. 
10% Formal, 70% Comb., 20% Lab. 
Journalism, 6 hrs.; Advertising, 2 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 20. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 3. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio Sta. 
(WILL 5 KW, 580), FM Radio Sta. (WILL-FM), 1 TV Wc, TV 
Sta. (WILL-TV, Channel 13). 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Terre Haute, Ind. Total 
64 qr. hrs. 36 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 56 hrs.; BA, BS (56 hrs.) ; MA, MS (36 hrs.) 6 maj. 
30% Formal, 50% Comb., 20% Lab. 
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RTV courses offered: 16. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 14. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c, utilize facilities of WTHI-TV. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. Bloomington, Indiana. Total 80 sem. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 50 hrs.; AB, BS (25 hrs.) 45 maj.; MA (10 hrs.) 5 maj. 
40% Formal, 60% Comb. 
Educ. School, 11 hrs., Journ., 10 hrs., Speech-Theatre, 9 hrs. 10% For- 
mal, 84% Comb., 6% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 21. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: BA 
—3; BS—11. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WFIU), 1 TV, l/c, Telecast 
daily Commercial TV Station, WTTV, Indianapolis. 





IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 
ARTS. Ames, Iowa. Total 117 qr. hrs. 

Science, 36 hrs.; BS (no minimum specified), 25 maj. 

Applied Art, 3 hrs.; Architecture, 4 hrs.; Economics, 6 hrs.; Electrical 
Engineering, 3 hrs.; English, 3 hrs.; Household Equipment, 3 hrs.; 
Industrial Administration, 17 hrs.; Music, 2 hrs.; Psychology, 9 
hrs.; Speech, 12 hrs.; Technical Journalism, 19 hrs. 

RTV courses offered: 32. RTV courses req. for undegrad. maj.: No 
minimum number specified. 

Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. (KMRI), AM Radio 
Sta. (WOI-AM, 640 KC, 5,000 W), FM Radio Sta, (WOI), 1 TV 
l/c, TV Sta. (WOI-TV, Channel 5), 1 TV closed circuit, 1 kinescope 
recorder, 1 TV remote truck, Film Production Unit. 


IOWA, THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF. Iowa City, Iowa. Total 37 
sem. hrs. 36 grad. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 37 hrs.; BA (9 hrs.) 60 maj.; MA (depends on un- 
dergrad. program) 15 maj.; PhD (no formal requirement) 8 maj. 
100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, AM Radio Sta. (WSSUI, 5000, 910), FM 
Radio Sta. (KXUI), 1 TV Ve, film production facilities, studio and 
equipment. 


ITHACA COLLEGE. Ithaca, New York. Total 57 sem. hrs. 
Television-Radio, 54 hrs.; BS (27 hrs.) 45 maj. 
61% Formal, 28% Comb., 11% Lab. 
Drama, 3 hrs. 
RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 12. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(WICB-FM), 2 TV VW/c, Closed circuit TV unit. 
New Facilities: Radio-TV studios. 


KANSAS CITY, UNIVERSITY OF. Kansas City, Missouri. Total 18 
sem. hrs. 


Speech, 18 hrs.; BA (12 hrs.) ; MA. 
Facilities : 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY. Manhattan, Kansas. Total 55 sem. 
hrs. 29 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 50 hrs.; BA (23 hrs.) 39 maj.; MA (26 hrs.) 5 maj. 
55% Formal, 40% Comb., 5% Lab. 
Journ., 3 hrs.; Music, 2 hrs. 67% Comb., 33% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 25. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 
Following depts. have minor combinations: Journ.-RTV maj., Home 
Econ.-RTV maj., Agriculture-RTV maj. 


ry 1 Radio l/c, AM Radio sta. (KSAC, 5,000 watts, 580 KC), 
1TV Ve. 


KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF. Lawrence, Kansas. Total 53 sem. hrs. 
38 grad. hrs. 
Radio-TV (Interdepartmental: Speech, 20 hrs.; Journ., 22 hrs.; RTV, 
8 hrs.) BA, BS (30 hrs.) 34 maj.; MA, MS (24 hrs.) 6 maj. 
90% Comb., 10% Lab. 
Education, 3 hrs. 100% Formal. 
RTV courses offered: 20. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio Sta. 
(KFKU share time 5 KW), FM Radio Sta. (KANU), 2 TV I/e, 
Kinescope recorder, film equipment. 

New Facilities: Microwave relay transmitter. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY. Kent, Ohio. Total 53 qr. hrs. 35 grad. 
hrs. 


Speech, 45 hrs.; BS, BA (BS—36 hrs., BA—21 hrs.) 35 maj.; MA (15- 
20 hrs.) 1 maj. 
25% Formal, 583% Comb., 22% Lab. 
Journalism, 8 hrs. 37.5% Formal, 37.5% Comb., 25% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 17. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11. 


Facilities: 2 Radio I/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio sta. 
(WKSU-FM). 


KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF. Lexington, Kentucky. Total 25 sem. 
hrs. 
Radio Arts, 25 hrs.; BA (25 hrs.) 50 maj. 
33% Formal, 67% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WBKY), Motion Picture lab. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE. St. Charles, Missouri. Total 25 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 22 hrs.; BA (19 hrs.) 10 maj. 
27% Formal, 55% Comb., 18% Lab. 
English, 3 hrs. 
RTV courses offered: 13. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., Radio, TV Film 
Apprenticeships at Commercial Stations. 
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MARIETTA COLLEGE. Marietta, Ohio. Total 37 sem. hrs. 
Speech, Drama, Radio & TV, 37 hrs.; BA (27 hrs.) 5 maj. 
40% Formal, 60% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 9. RTV courses req for undergrad. maj.: 5. 
Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired wireless radio sta., 2 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: 2 camera, closed circuit television operation. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Total 50 sem. 
hrs. 24 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 44 hrs.; BS (30 hrs.) 
Journ., 6 hrs. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c. 


MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY OF. College Park, Maryland. Total 30 
sem. hrs. 
Speech, 30 hrs.; BA (11 hrs.). 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


MASSACHUSETTS, UNIVERSITY OF. Amherst, Mass. Total 15 sem. 
hrs. 
Speech, 15 hrs.; BA (15 hrs.) 3 maj. 
60% Formal, 40% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 5. 
Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (WMUA). 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. Oxford, Ohio. Total 54 sem. hrs. 20 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 46 hrs.; BS, AB (16 hrs.) 20 maj.; MA (14 hrs.) 2 maj. 
100% Comb. 
Aeronautics, 4 hrs.; English, 4 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 14. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 8. 
Facilities: 6 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(WMUB), 2 TV I/e, TV sta. (WMUB-TV, Channel 14 UHF). 
New Facilities: New Radio-TV Building. 


MIAMI, THE UNIVERSITY OF. Coral Gables, Florida. Total 55 sem. 
hrs. 
Radio-TV-Film, 57 hrs.; AB (30 hrs.) 73 maj. 
28% Formal, 44% Comb., 28% Lab. 
Journalism, 4 hrs. 100% Formal. 
RTV courses offered: 23. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV, l/c, utilize commercial TV studios. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. East Lansing, Mich. Total 84 qr. 
hrs. 24 grad. hrs. 
Television, Radio, and Film, 66 hrs.; BA (36 hrs.) 75 maj.; MA (30 
hrs.) 20 maj.; PhD (Mass Communications) (24 hrs.) 8 maj. 
65% Formal, 35% Comb. 
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Advertising, 6 hrs.; Speech, 6 hrs.; Journ., 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% 
Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 32. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, AM Radio Sta. (WKAR, 5 KW, 870 KC), FM 
Radio Sta. (WKAR-FM), 2 TV l/c, TV Sta. (WMSB, Channel 10). 
TV Sta. changed from UHF to VHF and shares time with Com- 
mercial Station. 


MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF. Ann Arbor, Michigan. Total 45 sem. 
hrs. 39 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 36 hrs.; AB (12 hrs.) 60 maj.; MA (18-22 hrs.) 16 maj.; PhD 
(25-30 hrs.) 138 maj.; EdD, RT V-Ed. 
17% Formal, 83% Comb. 
Journalism, 3 hrs.; Bus. Admin., 6 hrs. 100% Formal. 
RTV courses offered: 22. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 3. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (KUOM), 3 TV lI/e. 


New Facilities: A closed-circuit 8-camera color TV unit in University 
Hospital, and a closed-circuit B & W vidicon units in English Lan- 
guage Institution. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF. Minneapolis, Minn. Total 48 qr. hrs. 
24 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 24 hrs.; BA (24 hrs.) 18 maj.; MA (15 hrs.) 6 maj.; PhD (18 
hrs.) 3 maj. 
20% Formal, 20% Comb., 60% Lab. 
Journalism, 15 hrs.; BA (21 hrs.) 8-10 maj.; MA (9 hrs.) 3 maj. 
Education, 9 hrs. 40% Formal, 40% Comb., 20% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 25. 


Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio Sta. 
(KUOM 5,000, 770), 1 TV We, TV sta. (KTCA-TV, Channel 2). 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE. Hattiesburg, Miss. Total 32 qr. 
hrs. 
Radio-TV, 32 hrs.; BA, BS (32 hrs.) 30 maj. 
100% Comb, 
RTV courses offered: 8. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 8. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF. Columbia, Missouri. Total 33 sem. hrs. 
24 grad. hrs. 


Journalism, 33 hrs.; BJ (18 hrs.) 48 maj.; MA (16 hrs.); PhD (20 
hrs.) 2 maj. 
90% Comb., 10% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 26. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wire-wireless sta., AM Radio sta. (KFRU), 
TV sta. (KOMU-TV, Channel 8). 
New Facilities: Closed circuit TV, five room operation. 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. Missoula, Montana. Total 36 qr. 
hrs. 15 grad. hrs. 


Journalism, 30 hrs.; BA (RTV 82 hrs., Journ. 18 hrs.) 8 maj. 
20% Formal, 80% Comb. 
Speech, 3 hrs.; Drama, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 12. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 8. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c. 
New Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 


NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF. Lincoln, Nebraska. Total 26 sem. hrs. 
10 grad. hrs. 


Speech and Dramatic Art, 20 hrs.; AB (17 hrs.) 6 maj.; MA (9 hrs.) 
2 maj. 
100% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 9. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 4. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., TV sta. (KVON- 
TV, Channel 12). 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, COMMUNICATIONS ART GROUP. New 
York, N. Y. Total 104 sem. hrs. 


Television, Mot. Pics., Radio, 98 hrs.; BA (32 hrs.); BS (38 hrs.); MA 
(22 hrs.). 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF. Chapel Hill, N. C. Total 54 
sem. hrs. 24 grad. hrs. 


Radio, TV & Motion Pictures, 48 hrs.; BA (19-20 hrs.) 70 maj.; MA in 
Comm. (20 hrs.) 15 maj. 
38% Formal, 62% Comb. 
Journalism, 3 hrs.; Dramatic Arts, 3 hrs. 66% Formal, 34% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 27. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 3. 


Facilities: 5 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WUNC), 1 TV Ii/c, TV sta. 
(WUNC-TV, Channel 4), Motion Picture sound stage. 
New Facilities: Wired-wireless Radio sta. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. Evanston, Illinois. Total 146 qr. 
hrs. 64 grad. hrs. 


Radio, TV, Film School of Speech, 108 hrs.; BS (40 hrs.) 110 maj.; MA 
(24 hrs.) 20 maj.; PhD (72 hrs.) 8 maj. 
33% Formal, 58% Comb., 9% Lab. 
Journalism, 38 hrs.; BS; MS. 10% Formal, 90% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 54. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 18. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WNUR), 2 TV l/c, Film 


Laboratory, Internship programs at NBC, Chicago, and Sta. 
WTTW, Chicago. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. Columbus, Ohio. Total 58 qr. hrs. 39 
grad. hrs 


Speech, 32 hrs.; BA, (24 hrs.) 65 maj.; MA (28-30 hrs.) 11 maj.; PhD 
(50-60 hrs.) 26 maj. 
63% Formal, 34% Comb., 3% Lab. 
Education, 6 hrs.; BS (33 hrs.) 15 maj.; MA (20 hrs.) 2 maj.; PhD (30 
hrs.) 3 maj. 
Journalism, 3 hrs.; Bus. Orgn., 6 hrs.; Photography, 3 hrs. 80% For- 
mal, 20% Comb. 
eee offered: 22. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj. 
(BA): 9. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c, FM Radio 


Sta. (WOSU-FM), AM Radio Sta. (WOSU), TV sta. (WOSU-TV, 
Channel 34). 


OHIO UNIVERSITY. Athens, Ohio. Total 52 sem. hrs. 33 grad. hrs. 


Radio-Television, 44 hrs.; BFA (36 hrs.) 32 maj.; MA, MFA (22 hrs.) 
3 maj. 
30% Formal, 50% Comb., 20% Lab. 
Journalism, 8 hrs., 50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 31. TV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 13. 


Facilities: 9 Radio l/c, AM Radio Sta. (WOUB), FM Radio Sta. 


(WOU!I). 
New Facilities: 2 studio closed circuit operation. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Delaware, Ohio. Total 17 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 17 hrs.; BA (17 hrs.) 15 maj. 
33% Formal, 67% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 8. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 5. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WSLN). 


OKLAHOMA, THE UNIVERSITY OF. Norman, Oklahoma. Total 43 
sem. hrs. 21 grad. hrs. 


Broadcast Instruction (cross listed in Speech, Drama & Journalism), 43 
hrs.; AB, BFA (30 hrs.) 21 maj.; MA (9-12 hrs.) 2 maj. 
4% Formal, 88% Comb., 8% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 20. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 12. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio Sta. 
(WNAD, 1000, 640), FM Radio Sta. (WNAD-FM), 1 TV I/c, TV 
sta. (KETA, Channel 13). 


OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF. Eugene, Oregon. Total 53 qr. hrs. 24 
grad. hrs. 
Speech, 39 hrs.; BA, BS (25 hrs.) ; MA, MS (20 hrs.) 2 maj.; PhD (no 
specific number). 
83% Formal, 67% Comb. 
Journalism, 14 hrs. 15% Formal, 85% Comb. 
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RTV courses offered: 17. RTV courses req. for undergrad, maj.: 6. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, AM Radio Sta. (KOAC, 5000, 550), FM Radio 
sta. (KWAX), 1 TV l/e, TV sta. (share) (KOAC-TV, Channel 7). 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. Stockton, California. Total 26 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 26 hrs.; BA (23 hrs.) 5 maj. 
20% Formal, 80% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 10. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(KCVN), 2 TV le. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. Forest Grove, Oregon. Total 21 sem. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 13 hrs.; BA (23 hrs.) 2 maj. 
15% Formal, 85% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs.; Music, 2 hrs. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 9. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 
Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. University Park, Pa. Total 

42 sem. hrs. 13 grad. hrs. 

Speech, 16 hrs.; BA (20 hrs.) 15 maj.; MA (9 hrs.) 8 maj.; PhD (15 
hrs.) 2 maj. 
60% Formal, 40% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 15. 

Journalism, 15 hrs.; Education, 4 hrs.; Theatre Arts, 6 hrs.; Music, 1 

hr. 

Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WDFM),1 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: Radio-Television training center—two camera chain. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. West Lafayette, Indiana. Total 15 sem. hrs. 
3 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 15 hrs.; BS. 
25% Formal, 75% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 5. 
Facilities: 1 Radio Il/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio sta. 
(WBAA, 5000 W., 920 ke.), TV Production and closed circuit unit. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE. West De Pere, Wisconsin. Total 15 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 15 hrs.; BA, BS (15 hrs.) 4 maj. 
100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 5. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 5. 
Facilities: AM Radio sta. (WBAY, 5000, 1860), TV sta. (WBAY-TV, 
Channel 2). 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. San Francisco, Calif. Total 89 
sem. hrs. 9 grad. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 89 hrs.; BA (45 hrs.) 70 maj.; MA (30 hrs.) 8 maj. 
35% Formal, 55% Comb., 10% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 29. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 15. 


Facilities: 3 Radio I/c, utilizes commercial facilities (KALW-FM). 
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SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE. San Jose State, Calif. Total 41 sem. 
hrs. 33 grad. hrs. 
Speech and Drama, 25 hrs.; BA (15 hrs.) 62 maj. 
40% Formal, 20% Comb., 20% Lab. 
Journalism, 16 hrs.; BA (24 hrs.) 3 maj. 
RTV courses offered: 17. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 
Speech—1; Journ.—5. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, 2 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: Closed circuit facilities for both Radio and TV, and 
1 RTV newsroom l/c. 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY. South Orange, New Jersey. Total 48 
sem. hrs. 
Communication Arts, 48 hrs.; AB (24 hrs.) 40 maj. 
33% Formal, 55% Comb., 12% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 18. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 3. 


Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (WSOU). 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Total 102 sem. hrs. 55 grad. hrs. 
Telecommunications, 95 hrs.; AB (24 hrs.) 110 maj.; AM (18 hrs.) 20 
maj.; PhD (28hrs.) 10 maj. 
33% Formal, 66% Comb. 
Speech, 3 hrs.; Journalism, 2 hrs; Sociology, 2 hrs. 33% Formal, 66% 
Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 43. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11. 
Facilities: 5 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (KUSC), 4 TV l/c, Kinescope 
with hot processor. 
New Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. Carbondale, Ill. Total 112 qr. 
hrs. 

Radio-TV, 100 hrs.; BS (48 hrs.) 25 maj. 

59% Formal, 36% Comb., 5% Lab. 

Journalism, 9 hrs.; Instructional Aids, 3 hrs. 35% Formal, 65% Comb. 
RTV coursse offered: 35. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 
Facilities: 3 Radio studios, 2 control rooms. 

New Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (WSRV-FM—22 KW ERP). 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. Stanford, California. Total 90 qr. hrs. 85 
grad. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 90 hrs.; AB (35 hrs.) 18 maj.; MA (30 hrs.) 12 maj. 
20% Formal, 75% Comb., 5% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 
New Facilities: Film studio used also as TV lab. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. Syracuse, New York. Total 64 sem. hrs. 
49 grad. hrs. 
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TV-Radio, 64 hrs.; AB, BS (24 hrs) 30 maj.; MS (24-30) 30 maj.; 
PhD (30 plus hrs.) 6 maj. 
33% Formal, 67% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 20. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 7. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WAER), 1 TV l/c. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Total 66 sem. 
hrs., 45 grad. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 66 hrs.; BA, BS (33 hrs.) 100 maj.; MA, MS (24-30 hrs.) 
15 maj. 
33% Formal, 66% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 22. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 
Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. AM Radio sta., FM 
Radio sta. (WRTI-FM), utilize facilities of Commercial Station 
(WFIL-TV). 
New Facilities: TV studio lab. 


TENNESSEE, THE UNIVERSITY OF. Knoxville, Tenn. Total 21 qr. 

hrs. 

Speech, 12 hrs.; BA 5 maj. 
25% Formal, 75% Comb. 

Journalism, 9 hrs.; BS 5 maj. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11. 
Facilities: 3 radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio sta. 

(WUOT), 1 TV l/c, 16mm film unit. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. Ft. Worth, Texas. Total 39 sem. 
hrs 


Speech-Radio, 39 hrs.; BFA (39 hrs.) 20 maj. 
50% Formal, 25% Comb., 25% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 10. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c, Intern 
program using facilities of KF JZ-TV. 


TEXAS, THE UNIVERSITY OF. Austin, Texas. Total 80 sem. hrs. 
Drama, 35 hrs.; BFA (44 hrs.) 40 maj. 
17% Formal, 60% Comb., 23% Lab. 
Speech, 24 hrs.; Journ., 12 hrs.; Music, 3 hrs.; Advertising, 6 hrs. 25% 
Formal, 75% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 25. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 10. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (KUT-FM). 


TEXAS WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY. Denton, Texas. Total 33 sem. hrs. 
24 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 18 hrs.; BA, BS (15 hrs.) 8 maj.; MA (9 hrs.) 0 maj. 
100% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs.; Bus. & Eco., 9 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 7. 
Facilities: 5 radio l/c, 1 TV Ve. 
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TULSA, UNIVERSITY OF. Tulsa, Oklahoma. Total 37 sem. hrs. 29 
grad. hrs. 
Speech, 28 hrs.; BA (29 hrs.) 21 maj.; MA (18 hrs.) 7 maj. 
16% Formal, 52% Comb., 8% Lab. 
Journalism, 6 hrs.; Bus. Ad., 3 hrs. 84% Formal, 16% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 13. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 9. 
Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (KWGS-FM). 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY. Logan, Utah. Total 29 qr. hrs. 21 grad. 
hrs. 
Speech, 21 hrs.; BS (16 hrs.) 10 maj. 
15% Formal, 75% Comb., 10% Lab. 
Journalism, 8 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj. 8. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (KVSC), TV l/c. 


UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF. Salt Lake City, Utah. Total 53 qr. hrs. 42 
grad. hrs. 
Speech & Theatre Arts, 29 hrs.; BFA (27 hrs.) 20 maj.; MS, MA, MFA 
(15 hrs.) 3 maj.; PhD (25 hrs.) 2 maj. 
8% Formal, 78% Comb., 14% Lab. 
Journalism, 15 hrs.; Sociology, 2 hrs.; Marketing, 7 hrs. 20% Formal, 
80% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 16. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c, TV sta. (KUED, Channel 7). 


VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Charlottesville, Virginia. Total 15 sem. 
hrs. 3 grad. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 15 hrs.; AB (15 hrs.) 6 maj.; EdD offered in radio 
and TV in cooperation with School of Education. 
40% Formal, 20% Comb., 40% Lab. 
RTV courses offered: 5. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 5. 
Facilities: 3 Radio 1/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio Sta. 
(WTJU), 2 TV We. 
New Facilities: Closed circuit TV. 


WASHINGTON, STATE UNIVERSITY OF. Pullman, Wash. Total 36 

sem. hrs. 5 grad. hrs. 

Speech, 24 hrs.; BA (17 hrs.) 40 maj. 
84% Formal, 12% Comb., 4% Lab. 

Journalism, 9 hrs.; Bus. Ad., 3 hrs. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11 RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 3. 
Facilities: 4 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio sta. 

(KWSC, 5 kw, 1250), 1 TV Uc. 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF. Seattle, Washington. Total 65 qr. 
hrs. 24 grad. hrs. 
Communications, 59 hrs.; BA (31 hrs.) 67 maj. 
53% Formal, 30% Comb., 17% Lab. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Formal. 
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RTV courses offered: 21. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 11 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (KUOW); TV sta. (KCTS, 
Channel 9). 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY. Detroit, Michigan. Total 54 sem. hrs. 

22 grad. hrs. 

Speech, 48 hrs., BA (18 hrs.) 49 maj.; MA (24 hrs.) 12 maj.; PhD 
(45 hrs.) 7 maj. 
5% Formal, 90% Comb., 5% Lab. 

Journalism, 3 hrs.; English, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad maj.: 10. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WDET), 1 TV l/c, TV sta. 

(WTVS, Channel 56). 

New Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Canyon, Texas. Total 21 sem. hrs. 
15 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 21 hrs., BS, BA (3 hrs.) 18 maj. 
100% Comb. 
Facilities: Radio l/c, TV l/c, utilizes commercial TV Sta., KVII-TV, 
Channel 7. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. Cleveland, Ohio. Total 29 sem. 
hrs. 
Speech, 14 hrs.; BA (12-18 hrs.); MA (12-18 hrs.); PhD (24-30 hrs.) 
Dramatic Arts, 15 hrs.; MA (15 hrs.) 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless Radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. Morgantown, West Virginia. Total 
32 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 32 hrs. MA (20 hrs.) 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


WICHITA, UNIVERSITY OF. Wichita, Kansas. Total 29 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 23 hrs.; BA (17 hrs.) 20 maj. 
40% Formal, 51% Comb., 9% Lab. 
Journalism, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 11. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 6. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM radio sta. 
(KMUW), utilizes local commercial TV sta. KTVH. 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF. Madison, Wisconsin. Total 50 sem. 
hrs. 50 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 26 hrs.; BA, BS (21 hrs. average) 45 maj., MA, MS (18 hrs.) 
7 maj.; Ph.D (no specific req. hrs.) 6 maj. 
20% Formal, 80% Comb. 
Journalism, 10 hrs.; MA, PhD (Mass Comms.) 
Education, 12 hrs.; Music, 2 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
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RTV courses offered: 19. RTV courses req. for undergrad. maj.: 5. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., AM Radio sta. 
(WHA), FM Radio Sta. and State Network (WHA-FM), TV sta. 
WHA-TV, Channel 21). 

New Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 


PART II 


ALABAMA COLLEGE. Montevallo, Alabama. Total 10 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 10 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 7. 
Facilities : Wired-wireless radio sta. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. Auburn, Alabama. Total 
24 qr. hrs. 10 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 24 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 6. 
‘a 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV I/e, TV sta. (WQED, Alabama Educ. 
et.). 


ARIZONA, UNIVERSITY OF. Tucson, Arizona. Total 18 sem. hrs. 
Radio-TV Bureau, 18 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 6. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, 2 TV l/c, Film production facilities. 

New facilities: ETV sta, (KUAT, Channel 6). 


ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Conway, Arkansas. 
Total 9 hrs. 
Speech, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
Science, 3 hrs.; Journalism, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 
RTV courses offered: 3. 


Facilities: AM Radio Sta. (Commercial KCON). 


ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF. Fayetteville, Arkansas. Total 12 qr. 
hrs. 6 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 12 hrs. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. RTV courses offered: 5. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., utilize commercial 
closed circuit studio. 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Muncie, Indiana. Total 24 qr. 
hrs. 4 grad. hrs. 
English, 24 hrs. 33% Formal, 33% Comb., 33% Lab. RTV courses 
offered: 6. 
Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Ellensburg, 

Wash. Total 19 qr. hrs. 4 grad. hrs. 

Speech, Drama, Radio & TV, 15 hrs. 33%%% Formal, 334% Comb., 

33% % Lab. 

RTV courses offered: 5. 

Ind. Arts, 2 hrs.; Physics, 2 hrs. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 
New Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 
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DAYTON, UNIVERSITY OF. Dayton, Ohio. Total 12 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 12 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 4. 
Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: Closed circuit TV set-up. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY. Granville, Ohio. Total 16 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 16 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Lab. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY. Greencastle, Indiana. Total 18 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 15 hrs. 100% Comb.; English, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses 
offered: 7. 


Facilities : 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WCRE). 


EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE. Commerce, Texas. Total 9 sem. hrs. 
3 grad. hrs. 


Communications, 9 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. Charleston, Illinois. Total 12 
qr. hrs. 


Speech, 12 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 
New facilities: New studio and control room replacing old. 


FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE. Hays, Kansas. Total 17 
sem. hrs. 


Radio, 17 hrs. 16% Formal, 84% Comb. RTV offered: 6. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c. 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE. Los Angeles, Calif. Total 9 sem. 
hrs. 


Speech, 9 hrs. 33% Formal, 66% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Facilities : 1 Radio l/c. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE. Pittsburg, Kansas. Total 15 sem. hrs. 
Language & Literature, 15 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 5. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE. McMinnville, Oregon. Total 9 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 9 hrs. 65% Formal, 35% Comb. RTV courses offered: 4. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., 1 TV l/c. 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE. Long Beach, Calif. Total 10 sem. 
hrs. 8 grad. hrs. 


Speech-Drama, 10 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 6. 
Facilities : 2 Radio l/c. 
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LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. Ruston, Louisiana. Total 
18 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 18 hrs. RTV courses offered: 9. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., utilize facilities of 
KLSE-TV, Monroe, La. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. Baton Rouge, La. Total 24 sem. 
hrs. 18 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 18 hrs. 22% Formal, 78% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 10. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c. 


MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF. Orono, Maine. Total 26 sem. hrs. 15 grad. 
hrs 


Speech, 23 hrs. 30% Formal, 20% Comb., 50% Lab. 
Education, 3 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses offered: 8. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


MARSHALL COLLEGE. Huntington, West Virginia. Total 22 sem. hrs. 
8 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 16 hrs. 12% Formal, 88% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 10. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY. Decatur, Illinois. Total 15 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 15 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 6. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 
New Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 


MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE. Upper Montclair, N. J. Total 10 sem. 
hrs. 4 grad. hrs. 


Audio Visual Center, 8 hrs. 100% Comb. 
Education, 2 hrs. RTV courses offered: 5. 


Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 


NEW MEXICO, UNIVERSITY OF. Albuquerque, New Mexico. Total 
24 sem. hrs. 12 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 18 hrs. 66% Formal, 34% Comb. 
Drama, 6 hrs. RTV courses offered: 13. 


Facilities: Television sta. (KNME-TV, Channel 5). 


NORTH CAROLINA, WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF. Greensboro, N.C. Total 9 sem. hrs. 


Drama, 9 hrs. 66% Comb., 33% Lab. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Facilities: 2 TV l/c, TV sta. (WUNC-TV, Channel 4). 


NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE. Denton, Texas. Total 9 sem. hrs. 


Speech & Drama, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Journalism, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE. Corvallis, Oregon. Total 19 qr. hrs. 
Speech, 19 hrs. 100% Comb. RT'V courses offered: 7. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, 1 TV W/e. 


PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF. Pittsburgh, Pa. Total 9 sem. hrs. 
9 grad. hrs. 


Speech( 9 hrs. 33% Formal, 67% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 


Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 
New Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


QUEENS COLLEGE. Flushing, New York. Total 19 sem. hrs. 2 grad. 
hrs. 


Speech, 16 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
Sociology, 3 hrs. 100% Formal. RT'V courses offered: 6. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


RHODE ISLAND, UNIVERSITY OF. Kingston, R.I. Total 9 sem. hrs. 


Speech & Dramatic Arts, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. 
Agricultural Communications, 3 hrs. RTV courses offered: 3. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


RICKS COLLEGE. Rexburg, Idaho. Total 19 qr. hrs. 
Speech-Radio-TV, 19 hrs. 84% Comb., 16% Lab. RTV courses offer- 
ed: 7. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. Canton, New York. Total 27 sem. hrs. 
Radio-TV, 27 hrs. 33% Formal, 66% Comb. RTV courses offered: 9. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


SOUTH DAKOTA COLLEGE. Brookings, 8S. D. Total 11 qr. hrs. 


Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. 
Journalism, 2 hrs., Education, 3 hrs. RTV courses offered: 5. 


Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 


TAMPA, UNIVERSITY OF. Tampa, Florida. Total 12 sem. hrs. 
Radio, 12 hrs. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. RTV courses offered: 4. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio Sta. (WTUN). 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE. Lubbock, Texas. Total 28 sem. 
hrs. 6 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 19 hrs. 33% Formal, 67% Comb. 
Journalism, 6 hrs.; Marketing, 3 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses 
offered: 5. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. St. Louis, Missouri. Total 8 sem. hrs. 
University College, 8 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 4. 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY. Macomb, Illinois. Total 12 qr. 
hrs. 


Audio-Visual, 12 hrs. 67% Comb., 33% Lab. RTV courses offered: 5. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WWKS). 
New Facilities: 1 TV l/c. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. Kalamazoo, Michigan. Total 
19 sem. hrs. 8 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 19 hrs. 65% Formal, 35% Comb. RTV courses offered: 7. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio sta. 
(WMCR). 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. New Wilmington, Penn. Total 24 sem. hrs. 


Speech & Dramatic Arts, 24 hrs. 90% Comb., 10% Lab. RTV courses 
offered: 11. 


Facilities : 1 Radio l/c. 
New Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY. Salem, Oregon. Total 8 sem. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 8 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 4. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, utilize commercial studios (KBLT, KSCM). 


WILLIAM & MARY, COLLEGE OF. Williamsburg, Virginia. Total 9 
sem. hrs. 3 grad. hrs. 


Fine Arts, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 3. 
Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WCWM), 3 TV l/c. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. New Haven, Connecticut. Total 12 sem. hrs. 
12 grad. hrs. 


School of Drama, 12 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Seminar. RTV courses 
offered: 3. 


PART III 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE. Alamosa, Colorado. Total 8 qr. hrs. 
Speech-Theatre, 8 hrs. 25% Formal, 75% Comb. RTV courses offer- 
ed: 4. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c. 


AKRON, THE UNIVERSITY OF. Akron, Ohio. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
3 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses offered: 3. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE. Berea, Ohio. Total 9 qr. hrs. 
Speech, 9 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses offered: 3. 
New Facilities: FM Radio sta. (WBWC). 


BELOIT COLLEGE. Beloit, Wisconsin. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 


Facilities: 3 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., TV lab. Instruc- 
tion at commercial station WTVO-TV. 
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CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE. 
Goleta, Calif. Total 6 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Lab. RTV courses offered: 2. 


CAPITAL UNIVERSITY. Columbus, Ohio. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Pittsburgh, Pa. Total 
2 hrs. 
Drama, 2 hrs. 33% Formal, 66% Lab. RTV courses offered: 1. 
Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta., Lab. work at WQED, Educa- 
tional Station. 
CARROLL COLLEGE. Waukesha, Wisconsin. Total 3 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 1. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE. Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Total 
5 sem. hrs. 


Speech and Drama, 5 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF. Storrs, Conn. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech & Drama, 6 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: FM Radio Sta. (WHUS). 
New Facilities: Studio-control room-classroom combination. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Ithaca, New York. Total 5 sem. hrs. 
a Teaching & Info., 5 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 


Facilities : 1 Radio l/c, closed circuit TV camera chain. 


DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY OF. Newark, Delaware. Total 3 sem. hrs. 
Dramatic Arts and Speech, 3 hrs. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY. Durham, North Carolina. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
English, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 
EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE. Ypsilanti, Michigan. Total 6 sem. 
hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
New Facilities: 1 Radio studio and control room. 


FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE. Fairmount, West Virginia. Total 5 
sem. hrs. 


Speech, 5 hrs. 40% Formal, 40% Comb., 20% Lab. RTV courses of- 
fered: 3. ; 


Facilities : 2 Radio l/c. 
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HARDING COLLEGE. Searcy, Arkansas. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTYV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c. 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE. Brownwood, Texas. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
6 grad. hrs. 


Speech Arts, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
New Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM station. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Normal, Illinois. Total 
5 sem. hrs. 


Speech, 5 hrs. 100% Comb. RT'V courses offered: 2. 
New Facilities: Studio and control room for teaching purposes. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. Bethlehem, Penn. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE. Charleston, West Virginia. Total 6 
sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: Utilizes facilities of WCHS Radio-TV. 


MURRAY STATE COLLEGE. Murray, Kentucky. Total 3 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 3 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 1. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY. Las Vegas, N.M. Total 
6 qr. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 25% Formal, 50% Comb., 25% Lab. RTV courses of- 
fered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


NEW YORK, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, COLLEGE FOR TEACH- 
ERS. Buffalo, N. Y. Total 5 sem. hrs. 


English, 5 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE. DeKalb, Illinois. Total 5 
sem. hrs. 5 grad. hrs. 
Speech, 5 hrs. 100% Formal. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio sta. 
(WNIC). 


NOTRE DAME, UNIVERSITY OF. South Bend, Indiana. Total 6 sem. 
hrs. 
Communication Arts, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses 
offered: 2. 
Facilities: TV station (WNDU-TV, Channel 16). 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. Oberlin, Ohio. Total 2 sem. hrs. 2 grad. hrs. 


Speech, 2 hrs. 40% Formal, 20% Comb., 40% Lab. RTV courses of- 
fered: 1. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE. Westerville, Ohio. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, 1 TV l/c. 
New Facilities: FM Radio sta. (WOBN). 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE. Parkland, Washington. Total 6 sem. 
hrs. 


Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, Auditorium announce studio. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Philadelphia, Penn. Total 6 sem. 
hrs. 


English, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
(School of Communications to be established Fall 1959). 


RIPON COLLEGE. Ripon, Wisconsin. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV offered: 2. 
Facilities: 1 Wired-wireless radio sta. 


VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF. Burlington, Vermont. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 100% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 


Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, Wired-wireless radio sta. 
New Facilities: 1 Radio l/c. 


WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY. Lexington, Virginia. Total 6 
sem. hrs. 


Journalism, 6 hrs. 75% Formal, 25% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 


Facilities: 1 Radio l/c, AM Radio sta. (WREL—share time with 
commercial sta. 250, 1450). 


WAYLAND BAPTIST COLLEGE. Plainview, Texas. Total 6 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 6 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: Wired-wireless radio sta., FM Radio sta. (KHBL). 


WOOSTER, COLLEGE OF. Wooster, Ohio. Total 5 sem. hrs. 
Speech, 5 hrs. 50% Formal, 50% Comb. RTV courses offered: 2. 
Facilities: 2 Radio l/c, FM Radio sta. (WCW), utilize facilities of 
local commercial station. 








PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING EDUCATION 


The purpose of this organization is to secure mutual advantages that 
flow from a continuing relationship between broadcasters and institu- 
tions of higher learning which offer a high standard of training and 
guidance for those who plan to enter the profession of broadcasting. 


These are the fundamental objectives of the Association: 


To improve the services of broadcasting. 


To facilitate exchange of information on broadcasting. 


To bring together to their mutual advantage those in broadcasting 
and those in institutions of higher learning. 


To facilitate employment at maximum effectiveness for those who 
meet the standards of institutions of higher learning and of 
broadcasting. 
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